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TERMS AND VACATIONS.—The yéar is divided! 
into two terms, so as to bring the vacations into} 
April and October, the months for holding the 
Teacher’s Institutes. This also enables the pupils 
to take advantage of the cheapness of traveling 
by the various means of water communication in 
the State, in going to and from the School. 

The SuMMER TERM commences on the FIRST 
MonpDay IN*’MAY, and continues TWENTY WEEKS, 
with an intermission of one week from the first of 
July. 

The WintER TERM cOmmences on the FIRST 
MonDAY IN NoVEMBER, and continues TWENTY-! 
TWO WEEKS, with an intermission from Christmas | 
to New-¥ear’s day inclusive. 

PromPpT ATTENDANCE.—As the School will open 
on Monday, it would be for the advantage of the 
pupils, if they should reach Albany by the Thurs- 
day or Friday preceding the day of opening. The 

can then aid them in securing suitable 
places for boarding. 

As the examination of the pupils preparatory 
for classification will commence on the first day of 
the term, it is exceedingly important that all the 
pupils should report themselves on the first morn- 
ing. Those who arrivea day after the time, will 

t not only the teachers to much trouble, but 
themselves also to the rigors of a private examin- 
ation. After the first week, no student, except for 
the strongest reasons, shall be allowed to enter the 
school. 


PricE oF Boarp.—The price of board, in re- 
spectable families, varies from $1.50 to $2.00, ex- 
elusive of washing. Young gentlemen, by taking 
a room and boarding thémselves, have sustained 
themselves at a lower rate. This can better be 
done in the sammer term. 

The ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to 
board in the same families. Particular care is 
taken to be assured of the respectability of the 
families who propose to take boarders, before they 
are recommended to the pupils. 

The following table will show the number of 
vacancies in each County at the close of the pres- 
ent term of the School which the County and Town 
Superintendents will be expected to fill as soon as 
possible after the first of April. The table also 
shows the amount of money which each student 
will receive per term. 


























COUNTIES. No. of va-| Amt. paid to: 
Cancies, | each pupil. 
Lewik, . cccigisscccsesses Two. 6 45 
Livingston, ........... Two. 11 30 
ee eee | Two. 5 05 
WRG 60.0 dic c.ciccccccee Three. 10 95 
Montgomery,.......... One. 2, 00: 
NewW- VOCKs.00ccccce cece Twent-five 7 40 
| Niagara, eeereeereeeee® Four. 13 85 
| Oneida, ...... ‘, eae Six. 4 80 
| OmGMOARU soe FS. ee occ Five. 5 65 
Ontario, eeeweesne teeese One. | 9 75 
Orange, ...... Deacon Three. 5 05 
Orleans, ..... Poss cqce Two. | 12 85 
OGWOEOs 0 ok o's opsss 005s Four. 8 00 
Otsego,....+- eococe.oo-| Three. 3 30 
Putnam, Sica ea th wieelale ais One. 5 30 
Queens, .25....002....] Two. 8 70 
Rensselaer,.....eses0e Two. 0 30 
Richmond, ..........+. One. 8 35 
Rockland, .... .......+| None. 6 10 
SaratOga,.coccccceecece One. 3 95 
Schenectady, ......+- --| None. 0 75 
Schoharie, ...... Two. 1 10 
Seneca, .....+.cccescce| One. 8 55 
St. Lawrence, ......+-- —_ 10 30 
Steuben, ....cccccceeee} F 10 80: 
Suffolk, eeeee eeeeeeeees 11 25 
Sullivan, Tere EE Cee One. 5 65 
TiOga. ...eceeesccseees| “None. 8 35 
Tompkins, .......+-++-] One. ©” 8 15 
Ulster,.. ccc. .ee eoossss| Three. 2:90 
Warren, .....cccseeees| One. 3 10 
Washington, ........++| One. 2 40 
Wayne, .....cecceesns-| Two. 9 05 
Westchester, ..........| Three. 6 75. 
Wyoming, .....-...... None. 12 40 
Yates, ........ Pere eri Two. 9 25 











In the selection of pupils, the Superintendents: . 
will please observe the following directions. 

1. That the appointments in each County shall 
be made at a meeting of the County and Town Sa-: 
perintendents, called by the County Superinten-- 
dents for that purpose. 

2. Females sent to the school must be sixteen: 
years of age, and males eighteen. 


3. The Superintendents, in making their ap- 
pointments are to pay no regard to the political 
opinions of the applicants. The selections should 
be made with reference to the moral worth and 
abilities of the candidates. Decided preference 
ought to be given to those who, in the judgment 
of the Superintendents, give the highest promise 
of becoming the most efficient teachers of common 
schools. It is also desirable that those only should 
be appointed who have already a good knowledge 
of the common branches of study, and who intend 
to remain in the school until they graduate. 


4. As the pupils on entering the school are 
required to sign a declaration, that “it is their 
intention to devote themselves to the business of 
teaching district schools, and that their sole 
in resorting to the Normal School, is the better 
prepare themselves for this important duty ;” th 
fore, it is expected of the Su rintendents that 
they shall select such as will faithfully fulfil their 
engagements in this particular. 


5. Pupils once admitted to the schoo! wil] have 
the right to remain until} they graduate, unless 
they forfeit that right by voluntarily vacating their 
place, or by improper conduct. 

6. As the objection is often urged inst the 








No. of va-| Amt. paid to 
COUNTIES. cancies. | each pupil. 
Albany,.............05] ‘Pwo. $0 00 
Allegany, ...+.+++++0++ a Si 
me. . eeeeeeeteee wo. 
Cattaraugus SET Three. 11 60 
WV UBA, cee sescccccess Five. 7 80 
pe seeetebece One. 16 80 
Pe eseeeesseeved One. 9 90 
Chenango, ............} Four. 5 00 
Olinton,...5......- e005} Ome. 8 10 
Columbia,.............| Four. 1 45 
ae One. 7 10 
Délaware,.........:0061 Two. 3 85 
Dutehess, ...... Pete Two. 3 75 
Erie, eeeeeesteeeesesece Three. 14 20 
Basex seeeeseeeeeeoees One. 6 30 
— eee Two. 10 60 
a eda eae One. = 
eg RR a ( 12 20 
Greene, .............001 Twos 1 70 
Herkimer, ..... veseceet One. 4 00 
Jefferson, eeeere tonseee Four. 8 00 
eat Three. rs 60 








school, that the pupils will not fulfil their engage- 
ments by teaching district schools, it is hoped 
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that the Superintendents will select persons in 
whose integrity they can confide. 

7. In the seleotion of pupils, preference is al- 
ways to be given to those who reside in your own 
county; but if there are ne suitable persons within 
your county who wish to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the school, the Superintendents may 
then select the residents of other counties of this 
State who may apply, provided they bring satis- 
factory evidence that they are suitable candidates. 

Immediately upon the receipt of this circular, 
the County Superintendent is requested to fill the 
blanks in the notice which is here subjoined, call- 
ing a meeting of the Superintendents, for the pur- 
pose of Aung the vacancies in his County, and 
to forward it to each Town Superintendent in his 
county without delay. 

Respectfully yours, 
N.S. BENTON, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


To the Superintendent of Town of Cova.) 
ty of 


It will be seen by the cireular of the State Su- 
it of Common Schools, that there will 


“an ane - the State Normal School, at 

» practicable, by persons re- 
siding ia this .° Will you please inquire if 
there are any persons in your county who 


would wish appointed? 
I also bende notte, that a meeting of the 


County and Superintendents of this County 
will be held at on the day of April at 
-o’clock, M., to fill these vacancies. 

Dated 


County Superintendent. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL. 


TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


Pursuant to the provisions of-the act chap. 311, 
of the laws of 1844, the undersigned have the hon- 
or to state that the Hon. Harmanus Bleecker has 
been appointed one of the exeéutive committee 
for the care, management, and government of the 
Normal School, in the place of Francis Dwight, 
deceased, since the «late of our last communication, 
and we herewith transmit the annual report of the 
executive committee of the State Normal School, 
which has been received and approved of ; which 
report contains a full statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of money under the same act. 

P N. 8. BENTON, 
Supt. Common Schools. 
Albany, January 26, 1847. 
PETER WENDELL, 
Chancellor of the University, 
in behalf of the Regents. 
Albany, Feb. 4, 1847. 


REPORT. 


To the State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
and Regents of the Universiiy of N. Y. 

The Executive committee of the State Normal 
School respectfully report: The report which the 
committee had the honor of presenting last January, 
was 6o full and explicit on every point connected 
‘withthe school, that it seems unnecessary to enter 
again into such a minute detail, and especially 
since, were details entered upon, this report would 
contain very much of that which has been already 
submitted. To avoid such unnecessary repetition, 
this report will be confined to those points upon 








which it is the duty of the committee to keep you 
informed. 

In obedience to the requirements of the law of 
May 7th, 1844, this report must speak of three 
points, viz: the progress, the condition, and the 
prospects of the school. 


The progress of the School. 


The third term of the school commenced Oct. 
5th, 1845, and continued until March 10, 1846.— 
The number of pupils on the register, during that 
term, was 197. Of these, a few more than half 
were females. Of the whole number, 122 were 
State pupils, who received a weekly allowance of 
seventy-five cents; and the remaining 75 were vo- 
lunteers, who received gratuitous instruction, but 
no allowance of money. During the third term, 
every county in the State but one was represented; 
and upon careful inquiry it was found, that of the 
whole number of pupils, 184 had been actually en- 
gaged in teaching before they entered the Normal 
School, and some of them had taught for several 
years. This fact, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, shows conclusively that the school is answer- 
ing its design. 

At the close of this term, a public examination 
was held, and continued for four days; and the evi- 
dence of. diligence upon the part of the students 
which it afforded, was highly satisfactory. There 
were very few who did not manifest great im- 
provement; and the committee felt that this twen- 
ty weeks’ training would fit the 197 pupils for enter. 
ing the common schools,under far superior advanta- 
ges than they could have enjoyed, had the Normal 
School never been instituted. The diploma of 
graduation was, however, granted to only 47, who 
were sent forth, and are now engaged in the work 
of teaching. 

During the of this term, frequent meet- 
ings were held by the committee, in which the 
propriety of making several important modifica- 
tions in the arrangement of the.school, was fully 
diseussed. These modifications were at length re- 
solved on, and this seems to be the proper place 
to take notice of them. 

The first modification wasin respect to the terms 
and vacations. ‘The school, it will be remember- 
ed, was first opened for the reception of pupils, on 
Dec. 18th, 1844, a season of the year of all others 
the most unfavorable, since travelling is then not 
only difficult, but expensive. But the committee 
felt that it was not left to.their option when the 
operations of the school should begin. It was im- 
portant that the school should be opened as soon 
as possible, and the arrangements were not com- 
pleted so as to allow of its commencing at an ear- 
lier day. But the division of terms which hence 
ensued, was found to be very inconvenient for the 
pupils, and accordingly a new arrangement was 
resolved’on, 

The year is now divided into two terms, so as to 
bring the vacations into April and Oct., in which 
months the Teacher’s Institutes are held. Thus 
they can return home, and afford to the teachers 
and the other friends of education in their own 
counties an opportunity of knowing whether the 
pupils of the Normal School are fulfilling the wish- 
es and expectations of the community. This ar- 
rangement also enables the students to take advaén- 
tage of the water communication in the State, in 
going to and from the school. 

The summer term now commences on the first 
Monday in May, and continues twenty weeks, with 
an intermission of one week from the Ist of July. 

The winter term commences on the first Mon- 
day in November, and continues twenty-two weeks 
with an intermission from Christmas to New ¥ear# 





day inclusive. , 
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The second modification respected. the division 
of the students into two classes, called ‘State pu- 


pils” and “Volunteers.” It was stated in the re- |! 


port of last year, that this classification was made 
simply because it was necessary in the then exist- 
ing state of things. It was never meant to be per- 
manent; at least it was hoped that a state of things 
would not remain to render this distinction of the 
students an essential feature of the school, The 
committee baile therefore with pleasure the pros- 

pect of the school’s commaniing a sufficient num- 
ber of students, without the necessity of expend- 
ing so large an amount of the annual appropriation 
in the payment of a bounty to those who might at-. 
tend; andthey were glad to find that as each new 
session came round] they could venture to dimi- 
njsh the weekly allowance. ‘Thus during the 
fiest term, there were 69 State pupils, who receiv- 
ed an allowance of money; the females receiving 


$1.25,.and the males $1. During the second term} 


the: nua ber of State pupils was 119; and each with- 
out regan to sex, received $1 a week, Dui 
the third term, there were 122 State pupils, and the 
weekly allowance was 75 cents. Upon a review 
of all- ‘the oircumstances,, it. was thought therefore 
that. the time.bad now arrived when this (livision 
of the atulen , into two.classes might be abolish-' 


ed, and ly, Os 14th day of Iast Febru- 
ary, it was so determ 
. {Knia change led to sex others of great im- 


Thus it ms rats SS ot eens hereafter each: 
ecanty shoul have, o: g twice 
as maay popils as an palin og ite tecatly. 
_Andther:c e has rempect te.the. mode of se- 
eting ithe youpte: “titharto:the rode was that the 
#iperintendents should Present the names 

of suitable ekconene pt premmnan to the several 
boards Of ‘sipervivors, requested to se- 
Yect a nanibér from) their ve sonniton-cnae) 
ti tee ‘representation of said counties in the House 
Asseinbly. But this mode of selecting waa not 
found to be as sivantagéous as it was hoped it 
would have teen. | It was therefore resolved 
that the. ry ard of the pupils should be entrusted 
td the county and town superintendents of each 
Accordiigly notice was given to the 

eounty superifitendents, wevedh panied with the fol- 


OT Pct tne appon ; 


ret 


ts ea ealled by the county superintend- 
ents for that purpose. 
_ 2. Females sent to‘ this a must be sixteen 
of age, and mates 
3. The superititendents, in canting their appoint- 
ments, are to py no regard to the political opi- 
nions of the applicants. The selections should be 
Yhide with reference to the moral worth and abili- 
et of the candidates. Decided preference ougnt 
0 be given to those'who in the jndgment of the 
sade give the’ highest promise of be- 
hing th ‘efficient teachers of common 
» ‘Tt is also desirable that those only should 
of i em who ‘have already a food knowledge 
eee branches'of study, and who intend 
the school until they graduate. 


yor As res ils on ente the school ‘are re- 
canara it is their inten- 





tion to devote themselves t ness of teach- 
et (coke , and that a sole object in 
School, is the better to pre- 
nk al for ry eFntnde io A crm 

I enpecied of hee bye 
Ie inis past will pL gereetiy faiain theks gage- 


me jpiha pa once Cees to the school; will hare 
att to remain until they gradual » Unless 


they forfeit that right by voluntarily vacating their 
place, or by improper conduct. 

As to the apportionment of money, the commit. 
tee regolved that the sum of $1,700 should be dis- 
tributed among the 256 pupilsof the school during 
the fourth term; anid that the principles regulating 

the apportionment should be as follows: 1. Each 
pupil shall have three centsa mile on the distance 
from his county seat to the city of Albany. 2. The 
|temainder of the $1,700 shall then be equally di- 
| vided among the students. 
| This new arrangement, it is believed works well, 
‘and the only doubt in the minds of the committee 
is, whether it would not be better to distribute the 
whole amount as mileage, thug diminishing the 
heavier expenses incurred by those pupils who 
come to the school from the more distant counties. 

Another modification regarded the fixing of a 
standard of attainments necessary for graduation. 
Owing to peculiar circumstances attending the first 
erganization of the school, no Standard of attain- 





& | metit other than the judgment of the. faeulty.was 


fixed upon as a conjlition of awarding a diploma. 
It was accordingly found very diffieult'to, make 
this award in 2 manhnér, generally 

Many had entered the school, 
their own in their 








which ought to be insisted:oney 
derstending of all concerned; 
of the school might be 
Of study was adopted,a acq 
which shall be nade the condition of graduating. 

The fourth term of the school commiéaeed on 
the 4th of last May, when the modifications above 
detailed were introduced. The number of pupils 
during this term was 205, ami every <ooete, with 
a single exception, wasrepresented. The 
admitted were found to be rather better fre 
than those who entered before. Some persons not 
sufficiently advanced to pursue with profit the stu. 
dies of the school, had been sent in former t 
but under the new arrangement. it was foun 
the number of such had greatly 
term closed on Sept. 17th, and the examina on, 
which continued four days, sustain Ka er , Te 
speet, the expectations, and satisfi és of 
the committee. The number or facto was 
sixty-three. 

The school is aow pursuing the axercises of the 
fifth term, which commenced Novembe 
present number of pupils is 173; of whieh 94; are 
males, and 84 females. From.this it, will he atey 
that there are 27 pupiis fewer than during th 
term. For this dimiuution, two reasons will ac- 
count. 1. The wages of teachers igher in 
winter than in suninser, hence some prefer to take 
advantage of this circumstance; and spend the win- 
ter in teaching. 2. The diminution is chiefly 
among that class of pupils. who were formerly eall- 
ed “volunteers.” During the first thrée terms, 
when the school was not full, the committee se- 
lected suitable persons and gave them the advan. 
tages of the schools, and such persons were chiefly 
from the counties near to Albany. But the-new 
arrangement cuts off all such ‘persons. If the eounty 
does not send its full quota, the seat or déats are 
kept vacant ‘until they do send. Bat since the com 
mittee had -alfowed these volunteers to enter the 
school, ‘A seemeil but right aod it iv only mothe 
main tintil they gradeated, ani! it is onty now'that 
they have finished their course.. Ina im week <tean, 
the dimination is Chiefly caused by the exclusion 
of ali students from the counttes near the Capitoh, 
over and above the humber to which they are feir. 
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The condition of the School. 

In the report of last year a minute detail was 
given of the modes of instruction and government, 
and the approbation of the course pursued was ful- 
ly expressed, It isthen only necessary for them 
new to say, that a close inspection of the school, 
‘during the progress of another year, leads the com- 
mittee to declare their unshaken confidence in the 
faculty of the school, and their approbation of the 
modes of imparting instruction and of government. 
The school is doing well, the teachers are devoted 
to their work, and the students also seem to be 
‘thoroughly in earnest. In one respect the school 
has been much improved during the present term, 
viz: by a systematic effort to economize time. 
The better classification of the students is one 
‘means by which this end is secured; and another 
is the making certain studies, as drawing, decla- 
mation, &c., regular class exefcises, which are 
pursued dally; ‘and hot ofice or twite'a week, as in 
former terms. These improvements have also been 








ay “in of expeme. Nowa 
g is engaged in teaching during 
uae, Who receives no more for her 
id Defore to a teacher who 
n'a k. 








alay 


. Wiss, Teacher of ‘Atithinetic aint 


Rene: ‘Béwith, ‘Teacher of Grétninan, Ke. 
ani ‘W. Cran, Teactier of Nattral Philodophy 


“arsavern C. HANce, Teacher of Residing and 


aphy. 
ANk M. Ostkom, Teacher of Drawing. 
Féxdrtawo'l. Irscxy, Teacher of Vocal Music. 


_ Library and Apparatus. 

The ‘Miscellaneous Library now numbers 693 
volumes, showing an increase of 92 volumes since 
last report. . 

- The ‘Text-book Library numbers 5,658 volumes; 
the volumes ailded during the year, being 653. 
Of these, a considerable number was presented by 

lishers, The..whole number of volumes in 
Bagh brace is 6,351, 

o hundred and fifty dollars have been expend- 
ed during the year, for additional chemical and 
philosophical apparatus. 

Esperimental School. 
_ This school consists of two departments, under 
thé iinmeédiate supervision of a permanent teacher, 
Who is a graduate of the Normal School. 
‘Phe object of this school isto afford each Nor- 


mal pupil an opportunity of practising the methods 
of re and disei iweuleated:at the Nor- 
sent anf so anusnge: Gee’ vartie dttar-aation 
th. and t0 ; 
pertaining to ae i — Each 
‘Th szehool, there are 93 pupils 


ein the city, torde- 
fay in part the expense of onder pong the 


° 








charged $20 a year for tuition and use of books. 
This charge is made merely to defray the expense 
of sustaining the school. 

This school is regarded by the committee as of 
great ailvantage to the Normal pupils, since they 
become acquainted in it with the practi¢al duties 
of Teachiny. Mr. Phelps, the permanent teacher 
enjoys the entire confidence of the committee. 


The prospects of the School. 

No just anticipations of the good to result from 
the Normal school can bé mate, unless: they. are 
based somewhat upon the facts which the past.has 
afforded. It is not likely that the school will:do 
much good in aa unless ft can be shown from 
its past history of two years, that some good has 
already been das. hat then do facts teach ?: Ie 
is found upon examination of the school régister, 
that since Dec. 18, 1844, 508 students have attend- 
ed the school for a ‘longer Of a shorter. perio’, 
Of this number, 178'are: 
died; 14'¥ ' to be: 


lent Teacher bf Expe-| 270 





‘Patin, Teacher of Mathéinstics, |! bees 





‘of learding 

the remainder of the 270, numbering 126, 
the sehool prior to graduation; néaty all, on legvs 
ing, declared that it-was their intention to teach; 
84 are known to have tadghtsinee*they ‘left, and 
but few of the others have been earil from; ‘Thus 
it appears that the school has sent out 213 persons, 


who, when heard from; were ‘actually engaged: in 
teaching. In many instances, alsb,/ acqouhtmhave 
been received of. the.manner im ‘which these :stu- 
dents were acquitting themselyes'aé teachers, and 
the committee .are. happy .to. say, that. as far’ as 
heard from, they are giving great satisigction.. — 

Front these statements, it .wiil appear .that the 
assertion is without facts: to watrant it; that ¢le 
students of. the school. do not design to teach. The 
most of those who have gone forth, and wete 
competent to teach, are actually and : ly 
engaged in teaching. Furthermore the commit. 
tee have the facts to prove that four-fifths of the 
pupils who have entered the school had taught 
before they came, and this,. independent. of the 
facts above.named, would justify the presumption, 
'that-in coming to the Normal School, they wished 
‘te fit themiselves the better for the work of teach- 
4ng, and-expected to devote themselves to it. For 
Why would they come to a sehooil, all the exerci- 
ses of which are designed for the benefit of teach- 
ers, unless they wished to fit themselves to beeome 
such bg 6 P 


It appeats, therefore, to the committee, that the 
school must do great good, beeanse it bas aire 
done much. It has sent out 213 persona, (the m 
of whom had taught before,) with higher aims, 
increased ardor, more extensive acquirements, and 
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them. Facts prove this to be true, and what has 
already been done can be done again, and it is con- 
fidently believed it will be. 
But thus far the indirect good influence of the; 
school has been greater than the direct influence. 
The pupils returning to their homes have awaken- 
ed a deeper interest in the subject of education in 
their own counties. The teachers have in gene- 
ral received them kindly. No jealousies have 
been awakened, and whatever improvements the 
Normals could suggest, or information they could}' 
give, was kindly received and turned to good ac- |, 
count. 
A pleasant spirit of emulation has also been ex- || 
cited in some counties. The teachers have sought |, 
to surpass the Normal pupils, by having better|| 
schools than they; and thus an honest rivalry has 
been excited, all striving to do their best. 
Hence it would seem that, independent of actual 

' 

‘ 





teaching in the district schools, the Normal stu- 
dents are making a deep and salutary impression 
upon every portion of the State. Furthermore, 
the community at large is becoming convinced 
that Normal schools are valuable—nay, netessary. 
Hence, independent schools of this kind are al- 
ready instituted, and it is hoped and believed that 
more will be instituted. This is well—very well. It 
is just what was hoped for; andif the State Normal 
Sehool «did no more than excite attention, and 
cause ten or twenty independent Normal instity. 
tions to be started through the State, the money, 
and time, and deter onBOnes on ite formation and 
guardianship, would be a most profitable outlay. 

A statement of the receipts and expenditures 
from December 18, 1845, to September 30, 1846, 
is herewith submitted, and the vouchers for every 
item of expenditure are in the possession of the 
eommittee. j 





RR RN 
By cash received Jan. 31 from the cor- 
poration of the city of Albany, ..... 200 00 
By cash received Feb. Istto Sept. 30th, 
for tuition in experimental school, . . 449 37 
By cash received of sundry Normal stu- 
dents for loss of text-bopks, s...... 7 06 
$12,556 43 








All of which is reepectfally submitted. 

WM. H. CAMPBELL, 

8. YOUNG, 

G. HAWLEY, 

H. BLEECKER. 
I concur in the foregoing report. 

N. 8S. BENTON, 

Supt. Com. Schools. 

Albany, Jan. 26, 1847. 








Popular Ed 


The Ohio School Journal 
ruary contains the able. repé 
the State Superintende: 
interesting extracts: 

There are, however, inf 
ness that envelopes the Oar _§ 
some rays of light to inspire hop@ One cheerful 
consideration is, that y unmixed with enmity 
is the prominent and producing cause of our de- 
pression, and that the tone of public sentiment in 
regard to the necessity and utility of a system of 
general edptation is healthful and patriotic. 

There may lurk in some bosoms a cordial dis- 
like to such a measure, because it must draw sup- 




















New-York State Normal School in account with! 
‘on the Executive Commitiee, 


Sept 30. To cash paid from Dec. 18, 

1845, to date, for altering and im- 

proving the school building, inciu- 
. dling the finishing and furnishing of 

the new experimental school room, 

also for stoves and fixtures,....:.... $936, 30 
‘To cash paid for text.books, library 
- books, maps, charts, &c..........++. 590 95 
To cash paid for apparatus, chemicals, 

&e. eeeve POSSE TOBE eee ettete 549 62 
To.cash paid for the salaries of teach- 
' rs, wee eee ereeeeees cesses “seseee 4,872 84 
‘To cash paid allowance for board and 
x mileage of students, eeeeerseseseene 3,626 57 
To cash paid for incidental expenses, 

including fuel, cleaning; repairs, also 

the pay of janitors, librarians, &c.,. . $87 13 
To cash paid for the support of the ex. 
- perimental school, from Feb. 26 to 

Sept. 30, Peeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 438 71 
To cash in the bank, Sept. 30, 1846,... 554 31 





$12,556 43 

Note.—A large portion of the amount charged for apparatus 
Was outstanding when the last report was made. 

1846. Cr. 
Sept. 30. By cash received at sundry 

times from thé Comptroller, by draft 

of the Superintendent, from the ap- 

propriation to <«¢ establish the Nor- 

mal School,” to this date, eee weve ee $1,900 00 
By cash received as above from the ap- 

propriation to support the Normal 


plies from their cherished stores of wealth; but 
this sentiment is s0 foreign to the spirit of the age 
and the genius of our institutions, that it. either 
silently reposes in its cold retreat, or, if expressed, 
is protected by some plausible pretext. It is man- 
ifest from an extensive correspondence with in- 
fluential and intelligent gentlemen in different 
parts of the State, that there exists an abiding de- 
termination to invigorate and perfect our common 
schook system. It is equally apparent that any 
legislative action to advance this object will be 
hailed with enthusiasm, and aided by a zealous co- 
operation. 


So strange is human conduct, that the parent who 
would not employ an unskilful architect to deter- 
mine the plan and proportions of a material tem- 
ple, will peril the glory of the noblest work con- 
fided to him, by committing the building of the 
immortal temple to one who has been ostracised 
from other vocations. 

There are in Ohio many intelligent, noble and 
devoted teachers who would h the highest sta- 
tions, and who are ornaments of their race; but it 
is a painful truth, and one ‘which ought “to strike 
on the heart as thunder on the ear,” that the edu- 
cation of at least one-half of the youth of Ohio, 
is confided .to those who are destitute of qualifica- 
tions for ‘discharging the ordinary transactions of 
life; and that, in many places, our school houses 
are mere places of refuge for invalids cast off from 
other employments. What adds special 
to the unwelcome truth, is, that. many of our in- 
teJligent men will stand as sponsors and god-fa- 
thers when the holy name of teacher is desecrated 
by being conferred upon such men. +i 

That no one may say that thie isa “railing ac- 
cusation,” the following extracts of letters re- 
ceived from different sections of the State are 
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given. One correspondent writes: ‘Not: more 
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than one in ten of the teachers in this part of the | plish the high aims of the founders of our school 


State, is capable of teaching. There are teachers || system. 


employed who could not give the cost of 5 bushels 
of corn at 183 cents per bushel.” Another: “One- 
third of our teachers cannot do the simplest sum in | 
the single rule of three.” Another: «I was pre-| 
sent at an examination of three applicants who | 
were not able to spell one-half of the words pro- | 
pounde.*? Another: * Many parents in our neigh. | 
borhooi have withdrawn their chiklren from the | 
public school, in consequence of the incompetency | 
of the teacher; we have not had for six years in! 
any district in our township, a teacher qualified to | 
teach reading, writing and arithmetic.» Another: 
“‘ There are not eight teachers of common schools 
in our county, qualified. One has been teaching 
four years who cannot do half the sums in com- 
pound addition; and four whom I know cannot 
write nor spell as well as one-half of the children 
under 12 years of age.» Another: “Unless the 
character of our teachers can be improved, I would 
be willing that the common school system should 
y given to two out of every five 
to community.” 

Bome of Ohio’s schoolmas- 
of the common school 
tency of all the un- 
8 be drawn by a skil- 
b and vivid coloring, 
-would it present to 
pof the educational 
the Union! 


TENDENT. 


pressed, in my last school report, 

that our comman gchool system imperiously de- 
manded the establishment of superintendency for 
the counties, has been strengthened by corres- 
ce and consultation with the judicious 
friends of the cause. Other important’ measures 
may be remedial; but all will fail in the accom- 
plishment of great results, unless connected with 
this, which, occupying a position as the heart in 
the human system, will distribute vitality to all 
other parts. Some, supposing that an individual 
at the head of the school system, unincumbered by 
other duties, and giving his exclusive attention to 
the subject, might inspire it with new life, have 
recommended the re-establishment of the office of 
State Superintendent. The most eminent talents 
and devotedness in such a post, would, in our pre- 
sent condition, be comparatively valueless, for the 
want of a vigorous co-operative agency in all the 
counties, or at commanding points. The forte of 
a Superintendent must consist in his personally 
visiting. the central places of influence and intelli- 
gence, and exciting and invigorating controlling 
minds by adresses on education. The agency must 

















In my last report, there was sketched a brief’ 
summary of the objects which would appropriately 
be embraced in the sphere of a Superintendent’s 
|labors. A few of the advantages which might be 
|realized, may be specified. 


i| Ist. He would be the efficient organ for the com- 


| munication of intelligence. ‘The county auditor, 
| who is now, by virtue of his office, Superintend- 
jent, cannot vigorously act in this capacity. The 
{school duties which are imposed upon him, are 
dissimilar to, and disconnected with his other 
Official duties, The qualifications which fit him for 
the discharge of the former, are inadequate for the 
performance ofthe latter. So censurably apathetic 
is public sentiment, of having a competent man in 
this post for the transaction of school affairs, that 
no elector ever meditates upon the relation and. 
responsibility which the auditor sustains to com- 
mon schools. The law has assigned to him this 
class of duties, because of his connection with the 
assessment and disbursement of taxes; and but for 
his position in this respect, there would be as 
much propriety in investing the sheriff or coroner 
with the same duty. Inthe present condition of 
the system, there would be a peculiar fit:ess in 
committing the school interests to this latter offi- 
cer, as he might, from his official relations to the 
dead, satisfactorily determine the question, why 
the common school system is in a dying state. It 
would be deemed ridiculous to require, by a con-_ 
solidation of offices, the county treasurer to act as 
prosecuting atturney; and yet it does not need an 
acute eye to sce, that a larger amount of intellectual 
and moral attainments are demanded for superin- 
tending the school, than for managing the crimi- 
nal interests of any county. It is indispensable. 
that a regular correspondence, embracing instruc - 
| tion, inquiry and counsel, should be maintained 
between the central and subordidate agencies in 
this department. At present, information might 
as well be written as the sybil wrote her prophe- 
cies—on the loose leaves of trees, and committed 
to the mercy of inconstant winds. It is impor- 
tant that he who would render efficient aid incon-, 
veying intelligence, should be familiarly acquaint- 
ed with all who participate in the management of 
school affairs. Between him and them there should 
exist an intimate, intelligent union, cemented by 
a unity of interests, sympathy and aim; and more, 
he should be invested with authority to insure the 
execution of instructionand command. From such | 
an auxiliary, the State Superintendent could re- 
ceive, at all times, certain and available intelli- 
gence of the wishes and necessities of the people, 
upon which appropriate action could be based; 


necessarily be restricted, in a great measure, for} and through him, as effectually as by personal in- 


there are no apt conductors of any ahimation which 
he may produce. He may electrify audiences Ly his 


eloquence and facts, but there are none ready to }) 


catch the fervor and communicate it to all. For 
want of this active sympathy, the stimulus will be 
momentary, and will be like galvanic action upon 
a lifeless corpse—a spasm or two, and all will be 
over. Written appeals and circulars, for many 
years, have been transmitted to important lecali-' 
ties; but they have not met an intelligent response 
and produced the appropriate effects, for want of 
welcom sympathy and cultivated sentiment. 
However rable and useful the services of an 
officer of the kind designated might be, yet it is 
believed that a county superintendency is of para- 
mount importance, and ought to be preliminary to 
this or any other important change. This is next 
in order to that prime necessity, money, and with- 


tercourse, could the views of the head of the de- 
partment be made known to all interested. 
2d. He would be igstrumental in correcting many 
of the evils which now flourish for the want of a 
correct supervision. Among these, as a para- 
mount source of mischief, a diversity of text- 
book my be specified. This is a subject of seri- 
ous complaint. We have no accurdte means of 
ascertaining the extent of the grievance in Ohio. 
It is stated by the Superintendent of*'Congecticut, 
that in 1839 there were more than two bh 
different kinds of books in use in Behdals; and’: 
Horace Mann, the distingifished Secretéry of the — 
Board of Education in Mis 8, abserts that 
there are more than dred in actual use in’ 
the schools of that . _ it ispresumable that we 
dre'more severely Visited with the clamity, than 








out it the most abundant means will not accom- 





Uiose who have jastituted measures-for suppressing 
thie evil, as fre¢ ¢oufte with us has been given to 
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all the stratagems of those who have speculated 
upon the unsuspecting andunprotected. ‘This want 
of uniformity and accumulation of text-books, pre- 
cludes simultaneous recitation andproper classifi- 
cation—subjec s¢ : chers and parents to unnecessary 
expense, and prevents systematic modes of instruc- 
tion. Some authority is needed to regulate this 
matter. ‘T'o no one could this power be more ap. 
propriately confided, than to an intelligent super- | 
intendent; as he could, by his superior attain- | 
ments, intelligently discriminate the valuable from 
the inferior or useless—by his influence secure | 
an adoption of recommendations—and by his 
knowledge of the necessities of schools, economi- 
cally provide those books which are now palmed 
upon community at exorbitant prices by an infe- 
rior species of literary pedlers. 
3d. He would be efficient in securing unity, har- 
mony and efficiency of effurts among all classes 
connected with schools. In so prominent a posi- 
tion, he could possess that [rea knowledge of 
all the schools which would qualify him for sup- 
plying any deficiencies and necessities which might 
exist. Whatever intelligence he might possess, 
would be given to guide the inexperiened, and to 
animate the desponding. Modes of teaching, prin- 
ciples and plans of government, and improvements 
successfully tried ‘in one of his field of labor, 
could be introduced in other places. ‘Through his 
agency an intimacy and union would be produced 
among the different schools, which would serve as 
a line of communication along which would pass 
light and strength to each and all. As the result 
of mutual acquaintance and increased facilities of 
intercourse, there would arise a vigorous competi- 
tion for distinction and superiority, and a laudable 
ambition in inferior schools to secure all the ad- 
vantages and eminence of those of a superior cha- 
racter. It is equally presumable that teachers, 
pupils and parents, acting under a vigilant and con- 
stant supervision, would exert themselves to secure 
approbation, and to exhibit such an attachment to 
educational interests, as would be complimentary 
to their reputation. Intimately connected with 
this description of service, is that agency which a 
superintendent would exert in uniting anil concen- 
trating the action of all the teachers for mutual 
improvement. It would be alike his duty and 
pleasure to inspire teachers with that esprit du 
corps 80 admirably calculated to elevate the pre- 
fession—to establish institutes—conduct school ex- 
aminations—apply all improvements which he 
might acquire by his extensive experience and 
acquaintance with the progress of the caure of ed- 
pes generally—give prominence and notoriety ; 
to meritorious teachers—create a public sentiment 
bese: would scathe the arrogance of untaught 
nd, in every way invest with attrac- 
trom the long neglected and abused claims of com- 
mon schools. 
4th. He wo that desideratum of the 





‘mon schools.” Other testimony, equally full and 
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the name... An inone of the 
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naril P. intell gence - 
ulation, thus : “Our system of examining 
teachers is w: worthless; our board of exami- 


meeting 

years, and all the duties have been performed by 
Oge map, who is more anxious to obtain the fee 
thag to license suitable men.” Another writes 
from one of our largest counties; ** ‘Two of the 

membera of our of examioert would them- 
advan be incapable of sustai a respectable ex- 
amination in the ordinary branches taught in com- 


——- 


illustrative of the inefliciency of this important 
safeguard of school interests, has been furnished 
from different parts of the State. It islamentably 
true that the mere pittance allowed by law for a 
certificate, prevents a conscientious discharge of 
duty. Men who are not interested in preserving 
the dignity of the station assigned them, and in 
preserving community from the intellectual and 
moral defilement of incompetent teachers, ought 
to pause ere they assume astation where they may 
peril the hopes and interests of so many youth. 
If an applicant propose to teach the children of 
the examiners, it is probable that a severe scrutiny 
of his merits may be instituted; if, however, he 
select some field of labor disconnected with their 
immediate interests, he is dismissed with a certi- 
ficate, and a smile at his clownishness and impu- 
dent pretensions. What can three individuals, 
who meet an applicant but once—having an ac- 
quaintance s0 limited that they will scarcely be 
able to recognize the features of is countenance, 
know as to those moral qu: , gant 
date, without which his p 0 
with a school would be. 
applicant may have 
which is as meaningl 
given to the moral 
for license to sell intg 
obvious, that he wh 
important station of am: 
familiarly, the branchgs 
tion is solicited—be intima 
most practical modes of teaching 
rate in discriminating habits and Sptit{ndes—and, 
above all, fully intelligent, by personal knowledge 
or reliable evidence, in respect to the moral qual- 
ities of every applicant; a man specially seletted 
for a superintendency of schools, intensely devoted 
to his employment, and gifted with the ample op- 
portunities for an intelligent discharge of duty 
which such a position must afford, would soon ele- 
vate the standard of qualifications in any county. 
From the report given in Appendix C, any one 
can ascertain what advantages would result to one 
county, if men similar to the intelligent and devo- 
ted author of that report, were sustained through- 
out the State. Were such men placed as sentinels 
at our school houses, we would soon be blessed 
with a better race of teachers. This is a mere 
outline of the argument which could be adduced 
in favor of the measure proposed. 


The testimony of all who have seen its opera- 
tions in other States, is concurrent and decisive as 
to its indispensableness and utility, and all who are 
familiar with the condition of our schools must be- 
satisfied that our system can never accomplish the 
purpose of its friends, until it is aided by an - 
cient superintendency. The only plausible plea 
which can be urged against its i ate adop- 
tion is, that it will be expensive. There can be- 
no doubt that three months’ tuition under the teach-- 
ing, regulations and improvements provided by an 
intelligent superintendent, would be more valuable- 
than six. months’ teaching with present arrange- 
ments. The fact cannot be concealed, that.s mul- 
titude of parents now regard our common, 
as a nuisance;-and will not peril the mere sae 
the minds of their children by 
to the inflyenc® of the varied 



















which now exist. It is in consequence of on 
feeling that there exists such a deplorable opposi- 

tion to any increase, by taxation, of school funds. 
This sentiment will magnify until private schools: 
absorb the patronage of mary of our citizens, and 
then, our school funds will become a mere bene- 
fice for vagrant, incompetent teachers, who will 
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luxuriate for a few months in each year, upon what 
to worthier men would be deemed small livings. 
It is a matter susceptible of the clearest demonstra- 
; tion, that if one half of the compensation which 
might be allowed to Superintendents were distri- 
buted from the common fund of $200,000, that this 
expenditure would be realized in a short time to 
. be economical policy. It is criminal in the peo- 
Ple of Ohio, richly ladened.as they are with the 
ygifts; and rejoicing in the boundless. profusion of 
“the smiles of a kind providence, te hesitate in 
giving liberally for such an object. 


Extracts from the Address of Paxs’t. Humru- 
WEY, delivered at Westfield,’ Mass., at the dedica- 
tion of the Normal School House. 


I have é¢poken thus far upon-the direct agency 
which well-managed Normal Schéols must needs 
bere in raising the standard of popolar education 
» the teachers whom they educate; but if 
direct influence, 
if not more so. The public 
ght to expect, that they will 
not that all will be supe- 
lotie before them; but that 
, in proportion ‘to their 
that their better and 
truction will be co- 
38 is the order of na- 
uyman improvements. 
endowed, or best 


















om meas es the discov- 


b eye wy A, of the principle. 
invents a new and improved model of a steam en- 
gine, or builds a better water-wheel than any be- 
fore in use, or brings out from his power-looms a 
handsomer and more substantial fabric than any 
other mantfacturer, or makes a cheaper and better 
button, while he fills his own pockets, virtually 
teaches a thousand others how to do the same 
thing. The model, or the article manufactured, 
is before them and their own eyes, and ingenuity 
do the rest. So it is in all the useful and orna- 
mental arts; so it ig in agriculture; sd it is in 
building bridges and making roads. 

A single turnpike, passing through a section 
of country where the scraper had never been 
seen before, will, in a short time, wonderfully im- 
prove all the cross roads for miles and miles. on 
both sides of it. It is the model@road for all the 
highway surveyors far and near. So with the ag- 
ricultural school. Though the pupils may be few 
in number, yet when they come to be scattered 
abroad over the farming districts, they will not 
only teach others what they have been taught 
themselves, but thousands will watch their im- 
proved methods of cultivation, and profit by them. 

The same thing is true in popular education. 
The public are benefitted, both directly and indi- 
5 rectiy, by every improved method of instruction. 

Though the teachers from the Normal Schools 
should, for some years to come, bear but a small 
proportion to the whole number of schoolmasters 
and mistresses in the Commonwealth, while they 
will be raising up a class of teachers under their 
own improved and thorough methods of-instruc- 
tion, just so far as they rise above the ordinary 
Tevel, their schools will bécome miodel schools for 
al} the neighboring districts. Every valuable im- 
.provement in teaching and ing will in time 


|| Conamittees, let.me stir you 








Norma! Schools, in raising the standard of general 
education, will be extended far beyond the limits 
of their direct and immediate influence. 

* * o e * 7” a s 
Let it not be said or surmised that this is a 
scheme to drive other worthy teachers from the 
schools. It is rather to aid them and add to their 


numbers. They cannot be spared. Not one dis- 


trict in ten could obtain a teacher from a Normal 
School, if ever so much disposed, and fora 1 
time yet tocome the great majority must be trail trafined 
elsewhere. Let therm bétrained. Let the most 
strenuous efforts be made by other seminaries to 
raise the standard of popular education, by fur- 
nishing better qualified schoolmastera and mistress- 
es than have yet been raised up, and we will re- 
joice in the highest measure of their suvcedss. 
Let a competent number of well-educated teachers 
be provided, through whatever, agency, and the 
Board will mingle their congratulations with all 
who labor in the same noble cause. 

Friends of popular education,—asT am sure you 4ll 
are —ministera, laymen, —— teachers, schaol 


A yews: duties. A 
nobler field for action, for ‘labora and 
improvements than our own ms oa Common- 
wealth the sun does not shine upon. A 
richer legacy than our religious institutions and 
commen schools, never came down from a wise 
and pious‘ancestry. Some things can be done ap 
and then dismissed as requiring no farther care or 
labor; but it is not so with education. Like howse- 
hold work, it is always returning and never done. 

We have none the less to do becauge our fathers 
did. so much, nor will our children be eased of the 
burden by our highest efforts to raise the standard. 
All the toil is to be gone over again by each suc- 
cestive'generation. It is a circle which returns 
upon itself and will continue to return to the end 
of time. The procession of children coming upon 
the stage has no end. Wait we ever so long, it 
will net pass by. When we depart, they will still 
be coming, and in closer ranks than ever. ‘Those 
who are centuries behind will surely come, and 
the great business of every generation will be to 
educate the children of the next. What, there- 
fore, our hands find to do, let us do it with our 
might.— Mass. Com. School Jour. 


Extract from an Address, delivered before the 
Farmers Association of Lewinsville, Fairfax coun’ 
ty, Va., by Samvet S. RANDALL, Esq. 


Where then are we to look for the men who 
shall stand up in the places of the Washington’s, 
the Franklin’s, the Lee’s, the Henry’s, the Mar- 
shall’s andthe Hamilton’s, of an earlier and bet- 
ter age? Where are we to look for the Fulton’s, 
the Rittenhouses, the Whitney’s and the Wests? 
who are to perpetuate to all coming time, the 
fame of American genius and enterprize? Who 
shall supply the void which our Buel, our Peters, 
our Wadsworth, and our Gaylord, have left in the 
ranks of high-minded and practical agriculturists 
—and who shall tread in the footsteps of our Ed- 
wards, our Channing, our Hobart, and our White, 
and others, who, like them, have left to their 
countrymen and the world, the noblest lessons of 
philanthropy and christian benificence and wis- 
dom. Minds like these must be moulded by tong 
and patient culture—edacated and trained to the 
high vocation—and surrounded by an element of 
social encouragement and appreciation, congenial 
to the full and free development of their fatul- 
ties antl powers. And who shall say that emong 
the youth who now cluster around our own family 











be copied, and thus the ‘indirect agéney of the 





firesides, ‘*hungering and thireting for knowl- 
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edge,” the future statesman, discoverer, inventor, !/ ly the work.of parents, and the ministérs of reli- 


‘“—the “master spirit” of his ag 
of higcentury—may not be found? “Shall we not, 
then, provide ample and adequate s for the 
instruction and education of all—that latent genius 
may have an opportunity to develop and expand 
its eager wings—that the “ten talents” of the 
gifted may be doubled—and even the solitary talent 
of the humblest laborer in the great vineyard of 
life be not unprofitably buried? 





It gives us pleasure to lay before our readers an 
extract from an address delivered before the West- 
chester County Teacher's Association, by Albert 
Wells, Esq., Principal of Peekskill Academy. 

Our only regret is that our limits will not allow 
us to quote more largely from this address, which 
is replete with correct views, and displays through- 
out, that earnestness which always characterises 
the devoted teacher. 

Our country requires voters, patriotic, intelli- 
gent and free. Our society req men and wo- 
men of unaffected manners, good sense, and aga- 
laxy of ‘virtues. Our offices of government require 
men of honesty and intelligence. Our legislatures 
need statesmen, firm and independent. Our courts 
mequire learning and purity. And last, not least, 
our Schools require Teachers whose learning will 
instruct, whose virtues will edify, and whose lives 
-will be a desirable pattern to form the rising peo- 


.ple. In general, the disciple will not be greater 


or better than his master, more than water will 
rise above its fountain, or the mind will be better 
than the character of the God it worships. These 
are qualifications our teachers must have, or our 
‘sons will not acquire—and our sons must acquire 
them or our country will not havethem. AndI 
might go farther, and say, that the next generation 
will not be what it should be, unless the daughters 
of our people, the future mothers and earliest teach- 
ers, are such as they should be. Here, we havea 
limpse at the importance of proper female educa- 
on. 

And where are the rising millions to receive 
the education that is to decide the character, the 
hopes, and the destiny of the coming age, and per- 
haps the fate of. this our beloved land? With few 
exceptions, all must get what they do not get at 
the fire side of their homes, at the common schools. 
Whatever these are, they are all that nine-tenths 
of the children will ever enter: and what these do 
not furnish, those nine-tenths must do without.— 
The common school is their only seminary. 


In these also, the great and illustrious minds, as 
well asthe mass, begin their education. Genius 


‘and talent are not the ordinary inheritance of 


4 


wealth and elevated station. They emerge from 
‘the great mass; they spring up from the fountain of 
our common schools, those schools that, with their 
teachers, are sometimes the object of misplaced 


. ridicule to unthinking men; but that nevertheless, 


with all their imperfections, are often nursing the 
germs of future greatness. And is it not an inte- 
resting thought to the teacher, that perhaps, in his 
rude school house by the way side, he may be giv- 
ing the first direction to minds that are ere long 
to instruct and delight mankind? 

It is an imperative duty of parents and teachers 
to impress early on the young mind the sanctions 
of religion. And that teacher is fulfilling his high- 
est duty, who seizes favorable opportunities to im- 
bue the young mind with reverence to the Su- 
preme Bejing, with a sacred regard to his worship 
and the rewards of a future state. Upon the ex- 
= ear ah benevolence and holy character of the 

hristian Religion are founded the spirit of our so- 


| 
| 


pose, decompose, discompose, the same element 


e great man/| gion, yet the teacher should not think himself ab- 


solved from a share in this high duty. 


The Study of the English Language. 


_It seems now almost everywhere conceded, that 
since Lan is the chief channel of thought 
between man and man, it ought in our elementary 
schools to receive greater attention. According! 
the new course which the study of Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin has taken since the new and better views 
in Philology, promulgated mainly in Germany, du- 
ring the last fifty years, have been allowed to pre- 
dominate, is at lengih beginning to have its natural 
and wholesome upon the study of English. 
Instead of wasting away years in with 
mere sounds, in order to attain to a due knowledge 
of Orthography, which is in the fact never address- 
ed to the ear, but always to the eye; and burdening 
the youthful memory with definitions of words ta- 
ken a from their relations to other words that 
are kindred, and by reference to which their force 
is best illustrated, that is, instead of 
and profitless business of learningiaz 


ranged, merely because in 
now find - — of —_ D 
resort, in part o 
strict and logical analy: 
|, upon examinagt 
element, a) from 
phony’s sake, or 
of modifying its imp 
dent under the direc 


















the derivation, and wig 
terms having the same 
Thus supposing the com 
presented, he may readily 
that in oppose, compose, depos 








he 
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(to put or place)in every case occurs, and that th 
particles combined with it, have everywhere the 
same leading import, and must accordingly affect 
all other elements or radicals with which the 
happen to be united, in the like manner. Now all 
this is — oe and practicable; and differs 
utterly from a fanciful search into foreign langua- 
ges, for foreign roots, alike unprofitable in mos 
eases to both teacher and scholar; for in nine cases 
out of every ten, neither the one nor the other can 
ever pronounce correctly the crabbed terms offered 
in some books as the sources of derivation. Hence 
it is that the most intelligent teachers, who have 
well considered the subject, have reached with 
wonderful unanimity, the conclusion, that, for 
the mere English scholar, ANALYSIS, not remote 
derivation, 18, what alone is needed. Here is just 
the medium between the stultifying process of 
studying our lamguage from the columns of a school 
dictionary, and the disheartening attempt at learn- 
ing a little ofall languages on the face of the 
earth, in order to get a competent knowledge of 
our own.—[Western School Journal, 


HomE QvEstTion.—Did you ever know anybody 
to stick to any kind of business, atter how 
unpromising, ten years at most, who did not pros- 
per? Not one! no matter how bad it might be in 
the beginning—if he stuck to it earnestly and faith- 
fully, and tried nothing else, no matter how hard 
he found it sometimes to keep his head above wa- 
ter, still, if he persevered, he always came out 
bright in the long run—did’nt he?—whatever it 
might have been at the beginning, at the end of ten 
ey he had- made a business for himself.—[John 

eal. 


A certain celebrated M. P., making inquiry con- 


Cial and political state; and an education that leaves |j cerning the origin of the word “ pereeeeet, was 
e 


out this, is essentially, fatally, defective. 


‘It may, 
and should be taught 


without the inculeation of 


ravely informed that it was derived from two 
french verbs, namely, ** Parler,”’ to speak, *“Men- 


sectarian Views: And though it must be principal- || tir,” to lie. 
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‘As a n-w volume of the Journal com- 
. metices with the present number, we have 
thought this a suitable season to look around 
us and to see what has been done among 
us, what is now doing, and what still re- 
mains to be done in regard to the cause of 
education. , 

“Much has been done; and every citizen 
of this State has reason to be proud of our 
Common School system. Not. that it is 

rfects—it is far, very far from it. But take 
at all-in all, and after a fair balancing of its 












But all their objections and distrust would 
vanish, could these persons be induced to 
examine the whole system and watch its 
workings. They would soon be convinced 
that it is not too vast, nor would they be 
again surprised at an occasional breaking 
down, or at the getting out of order of cer- 
tain parts of the machinery. Such thin 
would be regarded as the inevitable attend- 
ant of any human system or device. 

Is it then an unreasonable demand which 
the friends of education make of all o 
nents, when they ask them to give the whole 
system of Common School Education in this 
State a thorough examination. It is net 
demanded that they should divest them- 
tselves of all prejudices before examining, it 
is only asked, that the opponents of the sys- 





excellencies Md defects, we believe it to 
be in, adi sthat of every other State 
very quarter of the 
ds of popular edu- 
est wish that they 
ow does in regard 
cit’~ens of other 
pes" and are 
te wrect esti- 
tem, than —_—sinterested 
$ Or Opponents Of it amen  -_ -~selves. 
They have come among'us and’ -.’” the 
schools in citi#s, villages and rure » *tricts; 
they have attended our State Conventions, 














tem should search and see whether those 
things which they affirm are really'so. And 
we venture to predict, that in nearly every 
instance of such thorough investigation, 
pargneice will be dispelled, opposition cease, 
and the ignorant opponent become an ear- 
nest and inteJigent friend of education. .¢ 

Let the inquirer commence his scrutiny 
here in Albany county, and if he chooses 
we will accompany him. Let us follow Mr. 
McCall, the active and intelligent County 
Superintendent, as he travels on foot from 
district to district. The inquirer will soon 





our County Institutes and other educational 
meetings; they have watched closely the 
practical working of our county and town 





superintendencies, and have told us, when 
they had completed their’ inspecfion, “it is 


| becoming more deep 


perceive that this superintendent is exerting 
a most salutary influence. Town — 
tendents, teachers, parents and pupils are 

* interested, while the 
salary of the superintendent would be more 


well—very well, we wish our own sat than paid, did he receive the money which 


were what yours is.” 

But it cannot be denied, and it should not 
be concealed, that many among ourselves 
are far from thinking as favorably of the 
system as these strangers do. And why 
not? We are sorry to say, that there is 
reason for believing that the unfavorable 
impressions, which many entertain in regard 
to the Common School system, arise from 
their ignorance of it. They do not appre- 
ciate the necessity of so vast an educational | 
plan, or the dreadful curse which ignorance| 
would entail upon the seven hurdred thou-| 
sand children of this State. They have no 
idea of the good which the system is now 
prsix 5 or of the infinitely greater good that 
could be done, if every heart in the State 
were interested in this subject, and every 
hand helped its progress. From the want 
of this knowledge they are prepared to find 
fault at the expense of education, and if the 
machinery in all its parts and at all times 
does not work perfectly true, they condemn 








| he saves to parents and guardians by the in- 


|troduction. of suitable text-books, and by 


| opposing the frequent and needless change 


of books. And now wending our way hith- 

| erward, let us visit the district schools of 
\this city—become acquainted with our 
highly respectable and competent ‘eachers 
—see the order of their schools and examine 
their scholars—and if the objector does not 
confess before the investigation is ended, 
that he uttered a rash jad ment when he 
decried the system, then call us henceforth 
false prophets. 


Now we do not wish to be understood as 
setting up Albany county as a model county. 
We mean no such thing. We know that 
there are other counties far in advance of 
us. But who does not see that this makes 
the argument all the stronger? For if the 
system works so well here, under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, will it not work a3 


well in any.other county, and far better in 
many. 





the whole as worse than useless, 
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We say then, once more, ket us have an 
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intelligent opposition. Let the system be 
thoroughly examined, and no fears neéd be 
entertained of the consequences. After a 
six, months examination the dissentients will 
either approve or improve our present system. 

There is, however, a degree of opposi- 
tiqn to. some parts of the system of Common 
School education, which is made by persons 
well acquainted with the whole subject,and 
who eed yield place to none in their devo- 
tion to the cause. There are those, for ex- 
ample,who would be pleased to have the 
office of County Superintendent abolished ; 
and the feeling of opposition to this office is, 
strong!in many counties. We have taken 
some pains to find out the reasons of this 
opposition, and it is necessary to state them 
that they may be refuted. 

We have reason to believe then that the 
opposition to this office, in so far as it is an 
intelligent opposition, arises ‘from the fact 
that.in a few instances incompetent persons 
have been appointed. Hence teachers, and 
good teachers too, have at once taken up 
arms, Nor do we feel at al¥ disposed to 
find fault with them for their prigriscity. In 
similar circumstances we ourselves would 
stoutly oppose. For without a doubt, a 
meddlesome, irritable, self willed superin- 
tendent could easily enough embitter the 
days of a teacher, and throw a whole county 
into a ferment. But when we resolve on 
war, it is certainly wise for us to consider, 
before we come to blows, with whom we are 
yoing to fight. With our friend or our foe. 
And we have a lurking suspicion that many 
intelligent friends of education in this State 
(and teachers among the number) have dealt 
their blows at the wrong man. They ought 
to have struck at the individual wrong doing 
officer, but instead of this they have aimed 
all their blows at the office. They would 
abolish the office because a single incumbent 
of it has caused them annoyance. But is 
this right? We contend it is not. If an 
officer is incompetent or unfaithful, this is 
an all sufficient reason for his removal, and 
all lawful means may be used to effect it. 
But twenty instances of unfaithfulness 
would afford no reason why the office should 
be abolished. We might as well urge that 
all the schools of the State should be closed 
because some teachers are vicious, and oth- 
ers ignorant. For our own part, we have 
no hesitation in saying to teachers, that as 
they value the interests of education as well 
as their own comfort and usefulness, let 
them not go to war against the office of 


to aid the teacher than the worthy in- 


ihere we would beg all our readers to peruse 
'with care the remarks of the State Super- 
,intendent of Ohio, which will be found in 
‘this number of the Journal. “Fo our mind 
‘they are conclusive upon this subject. 

ut there are those that wish this office 
abolished, who, we have reason to believe, 
are not well informed in regard to this point. 
We judge so from the objections which they 
urge. hey say that the expense of the 
office is heavy, while the advantages of it 
are very slight. And what is the expense? 
At the most it cannot exceed $29,000 for 
the whole State—of which sum the fifty- 
nine counties pay one half, and the State 
the’other. Now then let us see whether 
the advantages of this office are ret 
as to warrant this outlay. Faget { 
are 11,000 school districts 
'Francis Dwight declar 
his inquiries, that, the .¢ 
ents saved at least 














needless changing @emoo 
rect, and we believe. 
county superintendent 
rents and guardians, i ,000, 
and as a matter of economy the office ought 
not to be abolished. 

Bat furthermor ior to the institution 
of this office, appeals from the different 
counties to the State Superintendent were 
very frequent, and the mere postage of the 
documents which were sent up to the offi- 
cer in these appeals, was under the old law 
a heavy tax. Nor was the postage the only 
expense—oftentimes two or three ons 
found it necessary before their difficulties 
could be finally adjusted, to come to Albany 
even from the most remote corner of the 
State. And worse than all, while replica- 
tions and rejoinders were waited for in Al- 
bany, two three and even four months have 
passed before a decision could be made, and 
during all this time the district was kept in 
a continual ferment. But since the ap- 
pointment of the county superintendents, it 
is found that difficulties ar&Menerally settled 
at home.- These gentlemen have acted the 
part of peace-makers; distraction in the 
districts has been prevented, harmony pro- 
moted, and a large sum saved which was 
formerly squandered in appeals. Thus frcm 
all that has been said, it would seem that 
as a mere matter of economy, the people of 
(this State will oppose their own interests, 
if they abolish the office of County Super- 
intendent, 

But after all, there are higher considera- 











curabents of it—they are the right arm of 
the teacher’s usefulness and power. And 


tions than those of Gollars and cents, which 
ought to be looked at—considerations which 
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would justify even a greater outlay, though ‘‘ Resolved, That in consideration of the 
no pecthiary advantage were ever to accrue. duties and labors of this office, such as 











The utility of the office is the grand con-| 


sideration. We say with earnestness to 
every parent or guardian who has a child to 
educate, you cannot afford to loose the ser- 
vices of. the County Superintendent. The 
supervision and control which he exercises 
are most salutary, and pa ae valu- 
able. He is exciting in ‘behalf of ; educa- 
tion a deeper interest'in the breasts of the 
whole corimitnity. “He'is breaking-up the 
apathy.ef ages, and is daily causing new 
friends to enrol themselves under the beh- 
ner of jae ale improvement. It can- 
not be denied, that in most of our counties, 
there is @ consfatitly increasing interest in 
the subject gf education. The best modes 
of teachi ad «government, the qualifica- 
tion: ga teacher, are noW the 

Opicis in the rural cottage and 
hore cotrect sentiments 

> diffused through the 
yho, we ask, receive the 
F.Your children. It is 
camsidered. no ordinary 
Wdten to the care of ig- 
feachers. And we hon- 
he County Superin- 
tendents deserve much of the credit for the 
gratifying improvement. Thinking, then, 
so highly of the services of these officers, it 
is not to be wordered at that we plead with 
earnestness. At least let the experiment be 
fairly and fully tried. Let also the supervi- 
sors appoint the best men to the office, and 
then whatever .of reproach, incompetence, 
or unfaithfulness has caused to adhere to it, 
will be wiped away, and friends will be 
many and dpposers few. 

[Since the above article was put in type, the Assem- 
bly, in committee of the whole, have stricken out the 
yearly appropriation for County Superintendents from 
the educational bill. Should this action of the House be 


confirmed by the Senate, the effect will be most disas- 


trous u our common schools. We still hope, how- 
ever, that the resolation will be reconsidered. If it 
should not, we are certain that the members of the present 


Legislature will ere long be convinced that they made a 
mistake.] 













At a meeting of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the western division of Oneida 
county, held.at Rome March 6th, several 
resolutions were passed, and among them 


the follawing, which can not be too much 
; commended. 


“Whereas efforts are being made in va- 


rious parts of the State to abolish the office of 


' county superintendent ; and whereas much 

of the energy which has recently been im- 
_ parted to the common school system, has 
mainly originated in the faithful labors of 


thoxé officers; Theréfore, 


making reports, deciding appeals, &c. &c., 
‘and also the great amount of time which 
\\they require, we firmly disapprove of all 
'| efforts, made or making, to abolish that of- 
\fice, as it would deprive our schools of a 
‘very efficient means of supervision, and of 
the méainspring in our present educational 
movement. 

“That what has-been done by county. 
superintendents is'sufficient to pronounce a 
thunder-toned rebuke towards any who may 
dsire the abolition of the office. 

m ee the reason why the office has not 
been productive of more to the ° e 
in certain portions of the State we iabe be. 
cause of the ‘inutility’ of the office, ‘but 
tather from a want of ‘a hearty and zealous 
support on the part of the le. 

“That to abolish this office would open a 
vacuum in our school system which would 
cause a great re-action in, if not an entire 
overthrow of our present prosperity. 

*‘ That a committee of three be appointed 
to memorialize the Legislature upon the 
expediency and necessity of continuing the 
office of county superintendent. 

“That we will use our best éndeavors to 
secute the élection of men to the office of 
town superintendent who are possessed of 
/sound moral as well as literary quulifica- 

tions, and are active, &c. ; as far as possible 
ito select them from practical teachers.” 




















To Cor dents. 


= 


| A Friend of Common Schools” is in- 
formed, that we fear lest certain remarks in 
his communication may give offence; and 
ithis we are sure he would desire to do as 
little as ourselves. 

“A Subscriber of Tioga County,” has 
our hearty thanks for his interest in the 
Journal, and we do not doubt that the reso- 
lutions passed at the meeting of the Teach- 
ers’ Association will cure the evil complain- 
ed of. If they should, it is of course best 
to say no more about it; but if they should 


jnot, we will be glad to publish his commu- 
nication. 





Se 














As this is the first number of a new vo- 
lume we would respectfully request our 
Sepppenspers to renew their subscriptions. 
The subscription price is fifty cents a year, 
or $5 for 12 copies. Can not the friends of 


education do something to increase the cir- 
culation of the Journal? We mean to do 
all we can to make it a profitable paper, 
and we hope we shall be sustained by all 
who have children to educate or who wish 








well to the cause. © 
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SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Albany, March <5th, 1847. 

The Superintendent is informed that 
trustees of school districts are in the habit of 
giving orders, for the library money coming 
to their districts, in anticipation of the, ap- 
portionment on the Ist Tuesday of April in 
each year. This practice is irregular, and 
leads to confusion in the expenditure of the 
school moneys of the districts; and it-may 
happen, in ‘many instances, that when these 
orders become payable the trustees or per- 
sons who drew them, can not give to the 
town superintendents an authentic voucher 
for the payment of the money ; and besides 
this, the legislature may at.any session re- 
peal the provision appropriating a portion 
of the public moneys to library purposes, | 
in which case these orders would become! 
wholly invalid, and the town superinten- 
dents would not have any authority to pay 
them. The Superintendent deems it his 
duty to advise the trustees of school districts | 
not to draw orders on their town superin- 
tendents, in anticipation of the library mo- 
ney to be apportioned to their districts, in 
favor of third persons who are not to pay 
over the money immediately to themselves 
or to one of their number. 

N. S. BENTON, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 











SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Albany, March 25th, 1847. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools 
deems it important to procure, at this time, 
the names in full, places of residence, and 
post-office address of the several town su- 
perintendents of common schools, elected 
and to be elected in the several towns in 
this State, for the present year. 

The several town superintendents, elect- 
ed and qualified, are requested immediately 
to communicate the desired information to 
the county superintendents of their respec- 
tive counties or divisions; and the county 
superintendents will, on the receipt of the 
names, &c. of the persons elected, please to 
transmit to this office a report, containing 
the names of such town superintendents, 
places of residence, and post-office address, 
in separate columns, and in the alphabetical 
order of the towns. The county superin- 
tendents are desired to call the attention of 


' the town superintendents to this regulation. 


N. S. BENTON, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


SS 














u attempt, do with all your strength. 
Hao is omni t. A 
darkened, put 











State certificates, for teachers of Common 
Schools, issued since the Ist day of Janua- 


iry last, for the year 1846. 


Simeon Curtiss, Hoosick, Rensselaer county. 
George W. Smith, Portchester, Westchester j 
coun’ . ; 


Jacob B. Bacon, Brooklyn, Kings county. 
Theophilus L. Loomis, Wro i pean 
Hiram Mem 

Abial L. 9 do 
Caroline C. Tyrrel, do 


Henry 1 Holden, Marlborough, G coun 
enry H. Ho! arlborou: ster a 
5K, Lean a Loyd, oe fi 
> K. Lean erry ey, Otsego county. 
Ebenezer H. Robbins, Laepda, do “¥2 
Elijah Hubbell, Jr., Burlington, do 
Nathaniel.N, Bull, Oneonta, do 
L. Dann, Fulton, Oswego county. 
oe Wy we er may do 
emiah >. Stanton, r. Onondaga coun > 
Horatio G. Winslow Livingston county. - 
» Brooklyn, Kings county. 
iamsburgh, do 












Thomas J. V. Woodin, ) 


county. 

Jeremiah Millard, Dut 
Morgan 8. Washburn, ; 
Griffin Snyder e. 
Fordyce A. Allen, Ellice 
John Phetteplace wo * 
John 8. Wilbur, Stoc i =e ee 
William 8. Brady, Han site: ¢ 
Mary R. Terry, French Creek, Chau 


ty. 
Harriet E. Chichester, Candor, Tioga county. 
A. 8. Kelly, O 0,, do 
John F. Stoddard, Falisburgh, Sullivan county. 
Luvina R. Colson, Canandaigua, Ontario county. 
Mary Jane Hawes, Richmond, do 
Alanson R. Simmons, Bristol, do 
James C. Cross, Canandaigua, do 
Marshall Finley, do do 
Frederic P. Hardy, Livingston county. 
William H. Ruggles, Otsego county. 
James hg Comstock, Lansingburg, Rensselaer 
county. 
Mary Ann Gillette, Hoosick, do 
James Atwater, Niagara county. 
David Elder, Minaville, Montgomery county. 
do ; 





James Elder, do 

Dewitt C. Chase, Burtonville, do 
Roama E. Ferguson, Fort Plain, do 
Ephraim E. Bailey, Fonda, do 
C. G. MeGovern, Lewis county. 

Jane E. Hadnet, d 


° 
John R. Webb, Adams, Jefferson county. 
Cornelia M. Johnson, Champion, do 
Alonzo Cobb, Windham, Greene county. 
Mary A. Jones, do do 
Myra Ann Shepard, Hunter, do 
Henry K. Raymond, Elba, Genesee county. 
Alonzo H. Throop, Bergen, lo 
Ezra D. Barker, Le Roy do 
Warren Demun, Batavia, tv) 
Lyman Pierce, Cortland county. 

esley Brown, do 
Philander L. Rogers, do 
Jacob Whitbeck, Kinderhook, Columbia coynty. 
Jacob S. Philip, Livingston, do 
Samuel Wright, Stuyvesant, do 
Aeriél Gamwell, do do 
Cornelius D. Groot, Watervliet, Albany county. 





NEVER Go,BACK.—Never go Ror peres. What 

i- 
If the p t is somewhat 
fire of resolution to your soul, 


and kindle a flame that nothing but the strong arm 
of death can extinguish.—[Portiand Tribune 
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MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


Of the many useful and interesting branches of 
education pursued in our common schools, there is 
none calculated to exert a more lasting or benefi- 
cial influence on the minds of youth than vocal 
music. Although I am no advocate for crowding 
too many studies into our schools, yet it ap to 
me that the study and practice of vocal music, have 
too long been crow out; and instead of bein; 
regarded as an additional task upon the time and 
cuuicttt of ates caglien, lschata be apealaeeell as 

° er i 
an additional auxiliary to them, and 
and amusement from of 


considered as 
a relaxation 
the 


P Sate Denny eae, that cbiidten eannot 
sing unless e _&@ certain reno: 
: fe Damp or organ of musi, and tha 


4 t Creator bestowed this faculty on the 

* animal creation to cheer and charm,” and denied 

i is rational, intelligent beings? It is a refiec- 

and goodness. Children can 

t appears to be the most natu- 

; ape Y of their feel- 
bt taught such music, poetry 

‘adapted to improve their 
they will learn such as are of 
fer. An eminent writer has 

mtiment, ‘‘ Let me make 

and I care not who makes 

31 the people.” If this 

sentiment ‘be te, it is a matter of no ordinary 

Pree ye ae penne of musio and sentiment is 
taught the ‘youth of our country. 

Again, there are some perhaps, who object to 
music in schools, because the ce is too diffi- 
cult, and therefore, children ot s.ng scientifi- 
cally andcorrectly. Neither they read or write 
scientifically and correctly, until they are taught. 
No teacher would consider even the smallest of his 
scholars, incapable of learning the different forms 
and sounds of the twenty-six letters of the Alphabet 
whereas in music there are only six notes, differing 
in length, incommon use. It is not expected that 
the little time, which a teacher can devote to this 
branch of education, will make his pupils adepts 
in musical science; but by explaining a short les- 
son each day, and practicing a ter iain, simple 
compositions, they will very soo able to cheer 
and enliven the school-roo.n with sweet flowing 
bermeny, 

' As A MEans oF Drscrpxine, children should be 
taught to sing; for music, like its nature, is calcu- 
lated to redone harmony and concord of feeling 
among those who blend their voices together in 
sweet concord of sounds. Having had many years’ 
experience in reneeing music in connection 
with other branches of education, it was not 
uncommon to witness groups of scholars, during 
the interim of school hours, singing their social 
hymns in magweny, instead of being eigaged in 
those bickering disputes and quarrels, s0 common 
among school children. Music isan antidote for 
the rod. If teachers will but try the experiment 
faithfully, it is confidently believed that they will 
find but little use fur the rod, except to ‘kee 
time,” while the sweet voices of the children wi 
<‘ keep tune.” 

As A MEANns oF Mora. TRAINING, music should 
be regarded of the first importance in schools. If 
wise men and prophets are taken for authority, 
mausic has the greatest influence over the disposi- 
tion and manners; it soothes and cheers, inspires 
and consoles, and may be said to be the charm of 


intact, the delight of youth, and the solace of 
age. constant aid of such a real-and efficient 


g ply of the most 
an ample sup ly 








they could more effectually teach the maxims of 
virtue by calling in the aid of music and m 
These maxims, therefore, they wrote in verse, and 
set them to the most popular and simple airs, to be 
sung by the children. Let christian parents and 
teachers be persuaded to avail themselves of the 
same pure and happy influence, to subserve a purer 
system of morals, more worthy of every ingenuous 
aid and association which may recommend it to 
the youthful mind, with a desirable and lively in- 
terest. ; . 
Happily for the youth of our country, they have 
eee and enno- 
ents of morality and religion, com- 
bined with the sweetest harmony. aang have the 
songs of of the warbli irds, the 
insects, the breathing flow- 
the rs) a ~ Ten see be 5 per al - an 
wer- 
evil passion, oa. alluring to. the practice ee eve 
virtue ;—songs of re f, of counsel, and instruc- 
tion, with the gratdhet hymn of praise, and each 
adapted to convey some pleasing moral to the 
heart. Does the teacher hear some little voice 
exclaiming, ‘‘ I can never learn this lesson, it is 
so hard.”” Let the scholars join in singing— 


If you find your ‘ask is hard, 
Try: try again; 
Time fe 1 bring you your reward, 


» try An; 
All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, may not you? 
Oniy keep this rule in view, 
Try, try again. 
Are any of the scholars tardy in coming to 
school? Let the school unite in singing the fol- 
lowing gentle rebuke: 


O, with what delight, 
In the morning bright, 
Haste we on to school; 
Knowledge there we gain, 
Order there maintain, 
Free from all misrule. 


Would the teacher encourage his scholars to seek 
higher attainments in knowledge? How appro- 
priate is the sentiment expressed by Montgomery : 


Higher, higher will we climb, 
Up the mount of glory; 

Thatour names may live through time, 
In our country’s story. 

Happy when her welfare calls, 

He who conquers, he who falls. 


Singing in our common schools, where it has 
been properly taught, is universally acknowledged 
to exert a sal influence On the minds of schol- 
ars. It affords a pleasing relaxation—gives exer- 
cise to the vocal powers,—cherishes kind and so- 
cial feelings,—excites to diligence and perseve- 
rance in the pursuit of knowledge, and thereby sub- 
serves the most valuable purpose in the govern- 
ment and eoigiine of schools, and in the moral 
and intellectual training of the youth of our coun- 
try.—[Western School Journal. 


EFFECTS OF GOOD MANAGEMENT, 


Mr. Page, the Principal of the State Normal 
School,in his admirable address before the Teachers 
Institute of this county, at its last session, while on 
the subject of school government, and corporeal 
punishment, related an instance of the beneficial 
effect of good management, that is worth being 
widely dincominated, that teachers generally may 


rofit by it. 
‘ Mr. Page said that while engaged in school teach- 
ing - the tent, oe “ea = his school 
one by his who re m asa ver 
bad child. ‘The father came SS the school wi 


him es him by the collar. He said he had been 




















in other sc where they could do nothing with 
him; that they had flogged him severely at e, 
yet he h itnot; that he would not observe 
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the.Sabbath,or go to Sabbath school ; in fact he.dis- 
obeyed parental and defied other authority; and he 
had now brought him to see what he [Mr. P.} could 
do with him. 

While this account was soley gee by the fa- 
ther of the son, the latter looked about him with 
the expression that he would maintain his charac- 
ter there. Mr. P. took him, and while he remain- 
ed in the schoo) for a few days, he was ob] to 
chastise him for his disobedience. Mr. P. was 


then taken sick, and for several weeks another | 


teacher supplied his place, who boarded at the 
eame house with him, and used daily to relate to 
jrim the trouble he -had with this » and the pun- 
ishment he gave him. Mr. P. said the accounts 


he receiv ‘him _ nervous, protrac- 

Uireggth,- au sgyla aout charge. of the. coheed. 
e of the sc 

He had before the movements of this 

> and again towatch him. Hesaw 


him one day, when the boys were out at recess, 
step up to a couple of smaller boys who hai 
elenched each other in anger, put a hand upon 
each one of them and them, at the 
game time saying to the larger boy, that if he 
wanted to fight'any body he must take a boy of his 
size, and not meanly impose upon a smaller one. 
Another time he came to the school with his pock- 
ets full of apples. Soon his associates fathered ae 
round him, each one Saying “ Bil! w illiam was 
his name,) give me an applé?”? which request he 
complied with until they were all gone, when a 
little fellow came up with the same qnuéstion. He 
felt in all his pockets, but ‘had none, and then re- 
plied, “I wish I had one for you, but I have not.” 


Soon the boy annoyed him in‘a number of ways, 
antil one ay when he was hearing a class recite, 
he did a forbidden thing, when Mr. Page spoke to 
him and said, ‘‘ William you may oomue here and 
stand by my side.”? The boy obeyed. Mr. P. let the 
class proceed, but still histhoughts were with the 
boy, and finally he sent them to their seats. He 
had called him out with the intention of applying 
the rod. But he took him up to his desk, put his 
— elbow upon it, his hand to his head, and his 
left hand over the shoulder of the boy. The iat- 
ter looked up to him, as much as to say, What new 
thing is coming now? 

Mr. P. then commenced _—s with himin a 
low tone. He said to him, “‘ William, you are a 
strange boy. J don’t know what to make of you, 
You will be a bright man, or a very bad one, and 
I fear the latter. I know that uniess you reform, 
your end will bea “iy Sogn omy one to yourself 
and to your friends. Yet there are some good 
things about you, William.” And then he wenton 
to teu him, what he had observed in him, when 
he se ted the boys, and when he gave away his 

apples. In looking down upon him at the time, to 
his surprise, Mr. P. observed tears gathering in 
his eyes. He continued to talk to him so as to 
reach his feelings. He then asked him if he 
would be a boy if he would let him go that 
time, to which he replied, “I will try, sir.” 
At first William endeavored to suppress his emo- 
. tions, that the other scholars 4 notsee them, but 
— as he left the desk, he 
took his seat among his fellows, a subdued boy. 
Force had not conquered him, but good manage- 
ment—kind words—words of praise Overcome 


him. 

From that time Mr. Page had no trouble with 
William, while he remained in the school. He 
finally left it to learn the trade of an iron founder. 
The change had not only taken place in his be- 
a at school, but at home. He was another 

oy: 

Single instanees do not, as was remarked by Mr. 
Page, prove the correctness ofa rule. Yet such 
instances should always be remembered by every 
teacher. Their vocation is a most important one. 
By harshness to youth, they make bad worse; by 
kindness and good management they may change 
the bad nature to a genial one. They should ever 
atudy the capacities and the disposition of a child. 


urst into tears, and |' 


= 








| They should, while cultivating his intellect, not 
| forget to reach and benefit his heart. 
‘ment, a teacher should never use the rod until 


| other means have failed; and when in the use of 


In our judg- 


it, he should, as in the case of Mr. Page and Will- 
iam, strive to awaken the better feelings of the 
‘child, for he may thereby save one who will be an 
ornament in society and a blessing to his fellows, 
instead of hardening him in disobedience, sealing 
up his happmess, and causing him to cast a blight- 
ing influence upon the community. Teachers, pa- 
rents, study good management if you would benefit 
the young about -you.— [Poughkeepsie Tel 





DeERivaTions.—Besides those names of things 
which have undergone 80 little change as to fur- 
nish palpable evidence oftheir origin, thereare a 
wh mer, been traced "al of less obvidus 
e ter, which sre very cur \° 

eon—a miserly fellow—is from the ~~ 

—bad ‘heart. John Dory—a fish of this 
name—from il janetore, the door keeper—this fish 
being called in Italy, also, Son Pietro, after: the 
Apostle of that name, popularly supposed there 
the door peu of Heaven. Jerusalém Artichoke 
derives its adjectival mame from a corruption of 

: , Itdlian—turning to the aun, it: being ‘the 
sun-flower variety of that is 2.cor- 
ruption of Corinth, or grape D 
son, properly Damascene, 
cw. 


3. ¢ 
The Geneting — is deri 
Jane of Navarre, in France, who 
The Mayduke cherry is a ¢ 


Asparagus is te 
wh 







8 arrowgrass s 

om ‘¢ roses,”’ is derived the « i- 
cal tithe Tuberosa, that is tuberous. In the same 
manner gilliflower takes its name from the season 
of its flowering in England—July. 

_ I will add andiron to this list, the name changed 


from ‘end i dron to receive the ends of logs. 
The term bankai is from the Italian phrase dan- 
corotto, broken » which refers to the state of 


things during early ages, in the banking Or moétiey 
changing community there. In the bourse or ‘ex- 
change halis in Lombardy, the money , changers 
had stalls or benches, whence the title bank or 
banco, at which they transacted their business. 
When any one of these gentry failed to meet his 
engagements or became insolvent, his bench was 
broken and thrown into the street, and the name 
bancorotto or pt given him. Our old Eng- 
glish dra the orthography bankerout from 
the same source. It is both purer English and of 
clearer significance. 


I was forcibly reminded of this term as well as its 
derivation, during the mob riot which resulted in 
the destruction of the Exchange Bank, at the cor- 
ner of Third and Main streets, some three years 
since. After the rioters had destroyed or mutila- 
ted every thing else within their reach, they seized 
the counter, which they carried into the street and 
broke into pieces there.—[Cist’s. Adr, 





A Worp To Boys.—The learned Blacksmith 
says, “Boys, did you ever think that this great 
world, with all its wealth and woe, with its 
mines and mountains, oceans, seas and rivers, with 
all its shipping, its steamboats, railroads, and mag- 
netic telegraphs; with all its millions of darklygrop- 
ing men,and all theagagnce and progress of ages will 
soon be given over to the hands of the boys of the 
present age? boys like you, assembied in school 
rooms, Or playing without them, on both sides of 
the Atlantic? Believe it, and look abroad upon 
your inheritance and get ready to enter upon its 
possession. The Kings, Presidents, Governors, 
Statesmen, Philosophers, Ministers, Teachers, Men 
of the future, all are boys, whose feet like yours, 
cannot reach the floor, when seated on the benches 
upon which they are learning to master the mono- 

llables of their respective languages.—[Teachker’s 

avocate. 
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THE WI1LD GIRLS, 
In the year 1731, as a nobleman was shooting at 


thing at a distance in the water, which he took for 
a couple of birds, and at which he fired. The sup- 


{| 
I! 


| quickness that their motion was scarcely diecerni- 
ble. 


Songi, near Chalons, in Champagne, he saw some- || 


Several years after she had been caught, she was 
capable of outstripping wild animals, as she proved 
to the queen of Poland in 1837, for being taken out 


posed birds avoided the shot by diving instantly in | on a hunting party, she ran afier rabbits and hares 
the water, and rising at another place, they made |, that were started,caught them preseutly and brought 


to the shore, when it appeared that they were two || them to the queen. 
They | equally astonishing; in @ moment she could look 


children about nine or ten years of age. 


he quickness of her eye was 


’ took ashore with them several fish which they tore |;every way around her, with scarcely turning her 
in pieces with their fore teeth, and swallowed with | head, which was very necessary fur her security 


out chewing. As they were going from the shore, | and procuring her food in a wiki state. 


One of them found a rosary, probably dropped by 
some traveller, at which she testified great joy, 
screaming and jumping about. In order to keep it 
to herself, she covere 
companion, who perceived this, gave her sucha 
blow upon the hand with asort of club that she 
could not move it. With her other hand, she struck 
her companion in return such a blow upon the head 
with a similar club,as brought her to the ground with 
aloud shriek. The victor made herself a bracejet 
with the rosary, but she still had so much pity on 
her companion that she covered her wound with 
the skin of a fish which she stripped off, and bound 
itup withthe slip of the bark of a tree. They 
then parted. The girl that had been wounded re- 
wrned to riwer, and was never after seen; the 
Other, my are eof Songi. The ignorant 
were, at her singular appearance, 

colog was black and she had on a scanty co- 
prettag al Bae, tei wiel hi siac wid 
» but she waited his attack without 
tring from her place, and as soon ashe was with- 
in reach, gave him such a blow in his head with 
her club as him dead on the spot. Unable to 
ee admission into any house, for every door was 
against her, she returned into the fields, climb- 

ed up a tree and there took her repose. The Vis- 
count:d’Epinoy, who was then at his seat in Songi, 


offered a reward to any one Would catch the 
wild girl. As it was sup e was thirsty, a 
bucket of water was placed the tree to entice 


herdown. On awakening, looked cautiously 
arountl, came down and drank, but immediately as- 
cendedi to the summit of the tree, as if she thought 
herself not: otherwise secure. At length she was 
allured tocome down, by a woman, who walked 
under the tree with a child in her arms, and offered 
her fish and roots. When she had descended, some 
persons laying in wait, seized her and conveyed her 
to the Viscount’s seat. At first she was taken into 
the kitchen, where she fell upon some wild fowls 
and ate them before the cook missed them. A rab- 
bit being offered, she immediately stripped off the 
skin and devoured the flesli. 


An opportunity of observing her with more ease 
was now Obtained, and it was found that the black 
color of her skin was accilental, for after she had 
repeatedly washed, her natural fair complexion 
appeared. Her hands upon the whole, were well 
formed, only the fingers, and the thumbs in parti- 
cular, were uncommonly strong, which was un- 
doubtedjy ascribable to her frequently climbing 
trees, as. she would fling herself from one fo ano- 
ther, a squirrel. The Vicount d’Epinoy deli- 
vered her into the care of a sh rd, recommend- 
ing him to be extremely attentive to her, under a 
promise of paying him well for his trouble. 
account of her wildness, she was commonly known 
aa the shepherd’s beast. 

It cost a great deal of trouble to render her a 
J yo She.was very dexierous at maki 

sales in the walls er roof, and would creep throug 
an apperture so small Gore So Sen Wawempnoue Bie 

onceive how it was possible. Once she eloped 

a pane thos’ during 9 bes fall of snow, and after 
search, was found sitting on a tree in the open 
- Nothing was more astonishing the 
iftness and agility with which she ran. ough 
¥, long g8.and want of exercise dimi- 
her speed, it was s surprising, She 
id- not take steps like other people, but her 


ran was rather a flying trip, which was more] 
gliding than walking. Her feet moved with such 


it with her hand; but her | 


|| laid down ona bough, held themselves fast with 


} 





| 





Both the 
girls used to spend their nights ontrees. They 
one hand and resied their heads onthe other. In 
this situation, according to our maiden’s aecount, 
they slept very soundly. 

In her savage state she had no language, but a sort 
of wild scream, which sounded frightfully when 
she was in anger, and particularly when a stranger 
attempted to take hold of her. Long afterwards 
her speech had something wild, abrupt and child- 
ish; but when she was a little civilized she appear- 
ed to be a quick active girl. 

There was nothing from which she was more 
difficult to be weaned than eating flesh and vegeta- 
blesraw. Her stomach could not bear dressed 
Victuals, so that she fell into one disease after ano- 
ther, though raw food was allowed her occasional - 
ly. Perhaps the change was attempted with too 
little caution. At first she was Jed by this propen- 
sity to play some laughable tricks. Once the Vis- 
count had a great deal of company and she sat at 
the table with them. None of the thorough-dress- 
ed and high-seasoned dishes being to her taste. she 
started up and vanished like lightning, filled her 
apron with live fi from the nearest pool, has- 
tened back and bestowed them among the guests 
with a liberal hand, joyfully exclaiming, as she 
distributed her agreeable presents, ‘“‘here, here, 
take some.” It is easy to imagine how the compa- 
ny was delighted with the frogs, hopping all over 
the plates and dishes, while the little girl, aston- 
ished at the slight estimation in which they seem- 
edto hold their delicious morsels, busied herself 
in catching the frogs that leaped about the floor and 
replacing them on the tzble. 

n the year 1632, this remarkable maiden was bap-’ 
tised by the name of Maria le Blance. On account 
of the change in her mode of life she was often ill, 
and afier the death of her patron, she spent the re- 
mainder of her days in a convent. 

How this child came m that wild state, and in 
what country she was born, were circumstances 
whieh could never be known with certainty. It 
was conjectured, however, that she was by birth an 
Esquimaux, and brought to Europe in some ship; for 
when she had learned to talk, she said she had 
twice crosted the sea; gave description of boats 
resembling the Esquimaux; and once when she 
was shown a series of delineations of people of dif. 
ferent countries, she seemed agreeably surprised 
on cOming to that in which the Esquimaux were 


represented. 





There igno greater instance of a weak and pusil- 
lanimous temper, than for a man to pass his whole 
life in opposition to his.own sentiments, and not 
dare to be what he thinks he onght to be. 





MACKLIN’s ADVICE To His Son.—‘‘I have often: 
told you that every man must be the maker or mar- 
rer of his own fortune. I repeat the doctrine, he 
cop as Pgeenye ope Ra 
rity, u patrons e no mos 
exalted kind: these are the creators of fortune and. 
fame, the founders of families, and can never dis- 
appoint or desert you. hey contro] all human 
dealings, and turn even vicissitudes of an unfortu- 
nate tendency to the contrary nature. You have a 
genius, you have learning, you have industry, at 
times, but you want perseverance, without it you 
¢an do warping. I bid you bear this motto in your 
tind co: yY—PERSEVERE.” 
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A ScHoOL In MBxi1co.— Among the various mat- 
ters communicated by the letter writers from our 
army in Mexico, which serve to amuse and at the 
same time show the character of the people, we 
do not think the following account of a school can 
very well be beat: 

«On entering the town of Mier, our ears were 
filled by a din of strange sounds emanating ‘from a 
building adjoining the church, on the plazza. We 
entered a long room, and there found about two 
hundred Mexican boys, from six to twelve years 
of age, in charge of a Mexican pedagogue. ‘They 
were of all shades of complexion, from the Indian 
up to the Castilian, and their clothing varied ac- 
cordingly, from sans culottes to ragged leather 
breeches, without shirts; and thence up to the ruf- 
fled shirt of the alcade’s son, who, by the way, 
promises fair to become as great a rascal as his 
father, who is said to be one of the most accom- 
plished scoundrels in these parts. ‘they were 
arranged around upon benches fixed against the) 
walls, and were furnished with small primers. | 
One boy walked to and fro with a riding whip in! 
his hand, giving the mischievous urchins smart | 
cuts over the head, feet, legs or hands, accordingly | 
as those parts were exposed to his reach. 

During half an hour he must have touched up 
at least fifty, so imdustriously did he apply the 
whip. Presently they were ordered to go through 
with the Paternoster, which they did at the top of 
their voices. The noise resembled that of a pond 
of frogs of all sizes and kinds. One little rascal in| 
the midst of a crowd who had collecied around me 
to admire the large brass buttons on my hunting 
coat, took a sharp flint and aitempted to cut off one 
of them, yelling forth his prayer all the while. I 
caught him and turned his back (he was one of 
the sans culottes) toward the lad with the whip, 
who gave him half a dozen lashes over the skin, 
that was well stretched, as I held his head between 
my knees. The pedagogue bowed to me and said 
—‘** Muchas gracias (many thanks) Senor,” and the 
boys were ordered to “‘ vamos” to their dinners.— 
[Prairie Farmer, 





THE DIFFERENCE.— Gold is a true philosopher’s 
stone. All shades of character become respectable 
under its magic influence; all grades of intellect 
wear a refined and imposing appearance. The 
saint, if burdened with poverty, ranks far less 
in the estimation of mankind, than the rich repro- 
bate. Wealth throws a golden veil around the in- 
dividual, imparting its own rich color to his vices, 
and hiding in its ample folds the deformities of his 
intellect and character. me ree the other hand, as 
the eyes of men are dazzled by the glitter which 
wealth imparts, they fail to observe the more 
humble prentensions of rea) merit, when separated 
from this talisman. = 

To trace the course of thousands who appear on 
the stage of action, and butterfly-like, bask in a 
a sunshine, for a brief period, and then re- 

_into forgetfulness, is a light task. They 
start in life in contact with a good estate, untroub- 
bled by care for the future, and glide in even tenor 
down the path of existence. Ideas! if the little 
glimmerjngs of thought which occasionally dis- 
turb the somnolence of their brains, or if the cant 
of fashion and vice which they acquire, is the re- 
sult of thought, then they may have ideas. They 
gaze upon the scenes nature—on the majestic 
ocean, fearful even in its calmness,—where na- 
ture’é genuine lover drinks in inspiration, and feels 
his bosom swell with living emotion,—to become 
wearied with its monotony.. To them the ocean is 
water; they think the sky, forsooth, is full of stars, 
and blue and high. The thought of a higher des- 
oo obtrudes itself upon their minds. Of 
an One it has been well observed, 

* Nature and art might vainly strive 
To keep his intellect alive, 
*Twould not have forced an exclamation 
Worthy a note of admiratio 
If he had stood on Gibeon’s hill 
And seen the sun and moon stand alill.”’ 








\'si 


THE ACQUISITION OF DILIGENCE.—It is won- 
derful, says Mr, Hazlitt, how much is done ina 
short space, provided we set about it properly, and 
give our minds wholly to it. Let any one vievote 
himself to any art or science, ever so strenuously, 


i|}and he will still have leisure to make considerable 


progress in half a dozen other acquirements. Le- 
onardo di Vinci was a mathematician; a poet and 
an anatomist, being one of the greatest painters of ~ 
the age. Michael Angelo was a prodigy of versa- 
tility and talent, a writer of sonnets, (which Words- 
worth has thought worthy of translating,) and the 
friend of Dante, Salvator, was a lutenist and a satir- 
ist. Titian was an elegant letter writer,and a finish - 
ed gentleman. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ discourses are 
more Classical and polished than any of his pictures. 
Let a man do all he can in any one branch of stu- 
dy, he must either exhaust himself and dose over 
it, or vary his pursuit or else lie idle. Allour real 
labor lics in a nut-shell. The mind makes, at some’ 
period or other, one Herculean effort, and the rest 
is mechanical. We have to climba steep and nar- 
row precipice at first,but after that the way is broad 
and easy, where we drive several accomplishments 
abreast. Men should have one principal pursuit, 
which may be both agreeably and advantageously 
diversified with lighter ones.—j Teacher's A e. 
PLEASURE OF READING.—Of all the amusements 
that can possibly be imagined for a hard working 
man after his daily toils, or inthe intérvals, there 
is nothing like reading an interesting newspa 
or book. It calls for no bodily exertion of which 
he has already had enough, or perhaps too much. 
It relieves his home of its dullness sameness. 
It tra rts him into a livelier and gayer and more 
diversified and interesting scene; and while he en- 
joys himself there, he may forget the evils of the 
present moment, fully as much as if he were ever 
so drunk, with the great advantage the next day of 
finding the money in his pocket, or at least laid out 
in the real nece s and comforts for himself 
and family—and ut a headache. Nay, it ac- 
companies him to ext day’s work; and if what 
he had been reading be any thing above the idlest 
and lightest, gives him something to think of be- 
sides the mere mechanical drudgery of his every 
day occupation—something he can enjoy while ab- 
sent, and look forward to with pleasure. If I were 
to pray for a taste which should stand by me under 
every variety of circumstances, and be a source of 
happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, and 
a shield against all its ills, however things might 
go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would: 
be a taste for reading.—[Sir J. Herschell. 










Tu1nk.—Thought engenders thought. Place one 
idea upon paper—another will follow it, and still 
another, until you have written a page. You can- 
not fathom your mind. There is a well of thought 
there which has no bottom. The more you draw 
from it, the more clear and fruitful it will be. If 
you neglect to think yourself, and use other peo- 
ple’s.thoughts—giving them utterance only—you 
will never know what you are capable of. At first 
your ideas may come out in lumps—homely an¢ 
pre but no matter, time and perseverance 
will arrange and polish them. Learn to think and 
you will soon Jearn to write—the more you think 
the better you will express your ideas. 





.SUPERSTITIOUS PEOPLE.—Go- 
.—It isa remarkable fact, no- 

istory, that Columbus sailed on. 
his first voyage of discovery on Friday, the 4th of 
August, 1402" discovered the New World on Fri- 
day, and returned to the port of Palos, in Spain, 
on Friday, March 15th, 1493, jet seven months: 
and eleven days after he left it. These three great- 
est incidents in the history of voyaging and adven- 
ture, which opened a New World, happened on 
Friday, and yet the sailor has attached to that day 
a sort of stperstition of bad luck, which still de- 
ters him from putting to sea on Friday.—[Constel- 


SoMETHING_ FOR 
ing to Sea on Fri 
ticed in Prescott’s 


on 
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Daily Work. 
‘BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


‘Who lags for dread of daily work, 
-And his appointed task would shirk, 
Commits a folly and a crime; 
A soulless slave— 
A paltry knave— 
A clog upon the wheel of Time. 
With work to do, and store of health, 
The man’s unworthy to be free, 
Who will not give, 
, , That he may live, 
His daily toil for daily fee. 


No! Let us work! We only ask 
Reward proportioned to our task; 
We have no quarrel with the greats, 
No feud with rank— 
With mill, or bank— 
No envy of a lord’s estate, 
if te can earn (so geal re 
‘© satisfy our daily need; 
And can retain, 
For age and pain, 
A fraction, we are rich indeed, 


‘No dread of toil have we or ours; 
We know our worth, and weigh our powers; 
The more we work the more we win: 
Success to Trade! 
Suecess.to Spade! 
And to the Corn *s coming in! 
And joy to him, who o’er his task 
Remembers toil is Nat 
Who, working, 


. Plan; 
And never sinks 
‘His independence as a a 


Who only asks for humble wealth, 
Enough for competence and health; 
And leisure, when his work is done, 
To read his book, 
By chimney nook, 
‘Or stroll at setting sun. ' 

Whe toils as every man should toil 
For fair reward, erect and free. 
These are the men— 

The best of men— 
These are thé men we mean to be! 














A Morning Carol. 
BY MARTIN FARQUAR TUPPER. 


Open the casement, and up, with the sun! 
His gallant journey has now begun; 

Over the hills his chariot is rolled, 

Bannered with glory and burnished with gold, 
Over the hills he comes sublime, 

Bridegroom of earth, and brother of time! 


Day has broken, Sotows and fair, 

Fragrant and fresh is the morning air, 
Beauteous and ‘bright are these orient hues, 
Balmy and sweet those morning dews 

‘Ob, there is health, and wealth, and bliss, 
In dawning nature’s motherly kiss! 


Lo, the wondering world awakes, 

With its rosy tipped mountains and gleaming lakes, 
With its fields and cities, its deserts and trees, 

its calm old cliffs and sounding seas, 

In all their gratitude blessing him 

Who dwelleth between the cherubim. 


Break away boldly from sleep’s leaden chain, 
Seek not to forge that fetter again; 

Rather with vigor and resolute nerve, 

Up, to bless man, and your Master to serve, 
Thankful and hopeful, and happy to raise 

‘The offering of prayer, and the incense of praise. 


God that madest earth and heaven, 
- ‘Darkness and light! — 
Who the day for toil hast given, 
For rest the night! 
May thine angel guards defend us, 
Slumber sweet thy mercy send us, 
Holy dreams and hopes attend us, 
This livelong night! 
—— 
Polioca, in his ‘Course of Time,” gives a very 


N fair definition of novel reading. He says: 


‘A novel wasa book 

Three volumed, and once read; and oft crammed 
full 

Of poisonous error, blackening every page, 

And oftener still of trifling, second hand 

Remark, and old, diseased, putrid thous”, 

And miserable incident, at war - 

With nature, with itself, and truth o¢ war; 

Yet charming still the greedy ».ader on, 

Till done—he tried to recoli- .ct his thoughts, 


And nothing found, but & coming emptiness.” 





“ WorsTH Mixes THE Man”—Not riches, or 
honors, Or tP.e breath of fame or titles, or any eX- 
trinsic COP sideration, but intrinsic worth. Bony 
min Fr-,nklin, the printer, Roger Sherman, the 
shoeraker, Arkwright, the barber, Burritt, the 
ble’:ksmith, Rittenhouse, the farmer, with a host of 
ether worthies, practically so, stand up among the 
living ranks of mortals or on the pages of bistory 
as bright examples for the imitation of eve 
young man. Then look at those whose moral wo 
makes them fit companions of angels. I mean the 
christian philanthropists who have toiled through 
evil report and good, to bless mankind. Such in an 
eminent de was Howard—such H Martyn, 
Judson, hundreds of others, who left the ease 
and refinements of civilized life, for voluntary ex- 
ile in a heathen land, to bless with liberty, tempo- 
ral and spiritual, their idolatrous brethren. Go thou 
and do likewise, and great shall be thy reward, and 
a full meed of praise 8 generations yet chant to 
thy memory.—[Indez. , 


Tur Power oF HicgH Axt.—Zeuxis painted 
— 30 exquisitely that birds were attracted; 

arrhasiug, a curtain, that he imposed on Zeuxis; 
and Appelles, @ horse so weil that horses neighed \ 
and these were ali men Colebrated in high art, an 
in subjects requiring the most perfect abstraction 
of beauty and form. I can bear testimony that this 
is not a mere legend, for in my own studio I had 
the Elgin horse’s head high over my chimney; in 
leading a fine blood horse into the room to paint 
from, he looked up at the “j= head, and neighed 
with the greatest delight.—[Haydon’s Lectures, 


This singular fact of an animal being impressed 
with a work of art as with the reality of nature, 
may be confirmed by an anecdote related to us by 
Mr. Jesse, of a dog who had been used to be taken 
up in his mistress’s lap, Lady Kneller, scratching 
a full eres portrait of her by Sir Godfrey Knell- 
er, standing on the floor as if soliciting the usual 
indulgence. The same gentleman has mentioned 
tous a still more extraordinary fact of a me of 
Edwards, the trainer, who was extremely attached 
toa race horse of Lord Jersey, at New Market. 
The horse was sent to Russia, but a picture of it 
was taken before it went, and to the picture of the 
horse, the faithful and affectionate animal attached 
itself.—[Gentlemen’s Magazine. . 








A BEAUTIFUL IDEA.—The baptismal admonition 
of the Hindoos 18 as impressive on the bystanders 
as it is beautiful :—-‘‘Little babe, thou enterest the 
world weeping, while all around you smile; con- 
trive co to live, that you may depart in smiles, 


on 








when all around you weep.” 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
| STANDARD 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Published and for sale by GRIGG, 
W. HALL, Syracuse, N. Y., and D. 


by the Albany and New-York Booksellers. 


For sale as above, 
ems, FOR BEGIN- 


NERS. 
1. Elements ef Anatomy aod Physiology, 
2. Elements of Mammalogy, 
3. Elements.of Ornithology, 
4. Elements of Herpetology 
5. Elements of Conchulogy, 


45 cuts. 
75 


Sa 
and Ichthyology, 66 
119 


6. Elements of Entomology, 91 

7. Elements of Botany, 194 

8. Elements of Geology, 

*,* The above is considered one of the most valuable 


contributions to the cause of educatioa which has ever 
been published in this country, 


book of the series is complete in itself, and has a 
fall appended. The illustrations are numerously 
 ‘Teaghers are requested to call and examine these 


Hully execu 


— . Rescheuberger’s . 
“BL s of Ge from the text of 
Wer, Edwards & Achille, Compte. 
oe eee canons andeconen 
exact, comprehensive a. papi, 
bo eful review for the teacher. The illustrations 


The shove 


worksjimproved editions of Goldsmith's Greece and 






ELLIOT & Co., Philadelphia, and L. 
M. DEWEY, Rochester, and for sale 


materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacrificed to brevity. 

“The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved, and 
the author’s reflections are frequently such as make the 
facts more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to ob- 
serve causes and conseyuences which might otherwise be 
overlooked. — As a schoul book, it may be justly recom- 
mended. . 

‘« What has been said of this volume, will apply gene- 
rally to his other historical works. They are each nearly 
of the same size as the one just noticed, and designed 
for the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools.” 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well 
digested tables of questioning, for the benefit of pupils, 
and also with Keys tw the same, fur the convenience of 
teachers. ; 
{Teachers generally, who have exansined Mr: Grim- 

w’s Histories of the United States and England, and 
ome, have 
preference to any other Histories in 

books, and any person who will examine 
>m, Will find stout ofie’ errors in each Correc- 
> a0 teachers ing these works, will do weil to 


CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSO. 
PHY — in which the elements of that science are fami- 
liarly explained. . Mlustrated with -» By ‘the author 
















jof ‘‘ Conversations én Chemistry,”.éce. With consiilera- 
ble additions, and improvements in the bod 

‘tof the work, a questions ‘and a glossary. By 
Dr. Thomas P, bi ‘ : 

CONVERSATI (ON CHEMISTRY —in which 


the elements of that science are familiarly explained and 
illustrated by . i 


experimesta and engravi “wood ; 
From the.last Lendan edition, in ssiagh aif’ the late dis- 





Grimshaw’s Hi of beund 
“6 aa A to do,. stitched 


“ 











coveries and improvements gre up to the present 
time, Eee P., Jones. “9 - 
The learned and distinguished Professors Silliman and 


stitched] Bigelow, speaking of thege works, rve — ‘* They are 













“ bound| satisfied that the works gentein the fu tal pringiples 
a stitched} and truths of the sciences, expressed in a clear, intelligi- 
“ stitched|ble, and interesting magner, and that the present editions 
“ boundjare decidedly more valuable than any preceding one. The 
“6 stitched|high character of the author, as a lecturer, and # man of 
as stitched] science, will, we doubt not, secure for these works the 
« bound} good opinion of the public, and cause their extensive 
“ atitchedjadoption among seminaries and students.” 

“ ““ stisched] Teachers in ordering would do well to say, “ Jones’ 
+8 bound OK Editions.” 

“ stitched MILEY’S ARITHMETIC & KEY, &c. igg & 
“« bound] Elliott’s new series of Common School ers. 1, 
“ and Questions to do, stitched}2, 3 and 4. 

GRIMSHA LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S| BIGLAND'S. NATORAL HISTORY of Animals, 
LEXICON, and Parlor Companion: conieining nearly) Birds; Fishes, Reptiles and Insccts, illustrated with nu- 
-every word ‘in the . ish language, and exhibiting rous and beautiful r rings. By John Bigland, au- 
plurals of nouns and partie) of verbs, bei of a “ View of the Word,” “ Letters on Untiversal 

ticularly adapted to the use of Academies ples gt on 8 History,” &c. Complete in one vel. 12 mo, 
ByWillten Grimshaw, Esq:, author of the above histo-} This work is partie larly a for the use of Schools 
dion. + and families, formifig thi Mist elegant written and com- 

The editor of the North American Review, speaking| plete work on the atbjeetof Natural History ever pu 
of these Histoties, observes, that —“‘ Among the elemen a of the special aitention 0 the 
‘tary books of American History, we co not remember to|'l'eachers of pad ademies. ;' 
have seen one more deserving approbation than Mr,| | BEAU -] STORY, for the use Of fa- 
.Grimahaw’s History of the United States. It is a smail|milies and schools, wish qoettions. By L, M. Stretch, 
volume, and a great deal of matter is bro aner-| The P , : the Teachers ube Eevee 
‘row space ; but the author hass a0 well in the|inteteat of their aat heart, to examine their val 
easstrestion of hie perieds, and the arrangement of of inteoduciag aay other. 





A Nzgw System or Moprern Gzocraray, for the use of Schools, &c., in one vol. 12 
aryen Greet Meademy, Warrentén, Va., is jut 
pronounce it an improvement upon all .other 


é 


ino. by R. WM, Smith, Principal of the 
publi oo, See have examined it 


works pabtithed, and in usé on this 'subjet 


t. 




















DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, 
IN SIX VOLUMES. 4 


REPARED FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, as introductory to the advanced course of Ma- 
thematics, now in use, in most of our colleges throughout the United States. 


1. First Lessons in Arithmetic, 
2. School Arithmetic. [Key separate.] 
3. University Arithmetic. [Key separate.] 
4. Drawing and Mensuration. 
5. Elementary Algebra. [Key separate.] 
_ 6. Elementary Geometry. 
Published by A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 51 John street, New-York. 


The Publishers append the following as one of the numerous recommendations they are constantly 
receiving from our most eminent Teachers: 


From President Ransom, of Norwich University. 


«¢ These works supply what every Teacher has long felt the want of—a connected chain of mathe- 
matical reasoning, in appropriate text-books, from the simplest elements of numbers, to the most pro- 
‘found Analysis. . 

- It is fortunate for science, as well as of immense pecuniary. importance to the country, that the task 
‘of this arrangement has fallen into hands so able to do the subject justice. t 

. The “ First Lessons in Arithmetic;” the “ Arithmetic,” ‘and the “ University Arithmetic,” present 
-a beautiful series of plain and dependent propositions, which exhaust.the whole.science of numbers, 
and leave nothing to be desired—while the * Elements of Algebra” and ‘“‘ Geometry,” lead on éasily 
and murely, to the most abstruse investigations. Every step taken with these works.is so much gained, 
—no vague, loose, or false ideas, are imposed upon the learner—unfortunately as much cannot said 
of a large portion of the Elementary wovks found imthe country. ; : 

The elements of ‘¢ Drawing and Mensuration,” cannot fail to be a most acceptable and valuable ac- 
quiaition to our.schools—such a work has jong been a desideratum. 


y 


_. That these works will aoun be to ourcommon schools, what Professor Davies’ higher mathesnatics are 


to our Colleges and Universities—« The Text-Books”—I have not a dowbt.. 
(Signed) = me B. Ans Mi, sty wt 
‘Norwich, November 24, 1846. resident of Norwich University, Vermont. 
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ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. 


Treatise or Key: the whole designed to illustrate the mechanism of the Heavens, and for the use of 
Public Lecturers, private Learners, Academies and schools, by H. Matteson. 


The pian of this work is entirely original. It not only illustrates the science in the most full and 
lucid manner, but it brings it down to the present time, by embodying the statistics of two new planets, 
viz: Astrea and Leverrier; and the recent discoveries of Lord Ross respecting the Nebule. One set of 
maps is sufficient for the largest school. Each map illustrates, in their natuaral order, one or more dis- 
tinct subjects, until each successive principle of this noble science is made perfectly intelligible. The 
000k is.not only a thorough elementary treatise upon Astronomy, but it so fully describes and explains 
the figures upon the maps, as to adapt the whole to the family circle, lyceum, &c., as well as to the 
echool room. 

The maps are all mounted, and are sold as follows: 

On strong paper, without cloth backs, $15 per set, including case and book. With cloth backs, $20. 


Books separate, 374 cents. 
Sold by booksellers throughout the country, and by the publishers, at 216 Pearl street, New-York. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE 











February, 1847. 


H. & S. have also recently published, 
Webdster’s Universal Dictionary, royal 12mo. 
do Pocket do. various styles binding, 

Weill’s School Grammar, 33,000 already sold, and published only about six or 
eight months. ‘ 

Goodrich’s National Geography, quarto. 

Parley’s Geography for béginners, with colored maps, new edition, 2, This ia 
‘the cheapest and best book for children, yet published. : 
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A NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


FOR THE EDUCATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF YOUNG LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, 
WILL BE OPENED ON WEDNESDAY, MAY Sth, 1847, IN THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE. 


The principal object of this Institution will be to qualify young persons for the interesting and im- 
portant business of teaching—First, by a thorough course of study and instruction in the branches of 
science usually taught in schools.—Secondly, by instruction in the best manner of imparting knowledge 
to others ; for if a person cannot express what he knows, whether he be a teacher or in any other busi- 
ness, his knowledge is of little use.—Thirdly, by Lectures and Addresses from some of the most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in the State. 

The course of Instruction, though designed expressly for young persons wishing to engage in Teach- 
9 — be such as materially to benefit young gentlemen and ladies in any of the duties or business 

ife. 


The Board of Instruction for the first term will be as follows: 


ALBERT D. WRIGHT, Principal, with such other assistance as may be necessary. 

Prof. CHARLES DAVIES, L. L. D., will give a course of ten Lectures on Mathematics. 

Rev. SAMUEL H. COX, D. D., will give a course of Lectures on History and Chronology. 

Prof. C. 8S. HENRY, of N. Y. University, will give a course of Lectures on Intellectual and Mo- 
ral Philosophy, and AXsthetics or Principles of the Criticism of Fine Arts. 

Prof. G. L. HUME, of the Brooklyn Institute, on Geology, Mineralogy, Physiology, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry and Botany. 
Prof. SAMUEL 8S. GREENE, of Boston, will give a course of Lectures on Language. 
Po Prof. JOSEPH McKEEN, President of the State Association of Teachers, will address the Insti- 
ec. 

Prof. E. H. GENNY, of New-York, will give Lectures and instructions in Arithmetic. 

Rev. H. MATTESON, will Lecture on Astronomy, with 16 splendid Astronomical Maps. 


The Principal having for the last 14 years been devoted to the cause of popular education, and for six 
years past having taken a conspicuous part in the great educational movement in the State of New- 
York, is willing to spend the rest of his life for the good of those who have chosen his profession. 

The co-operation of every philanthropist and friend of education is earnestly solicited in this effort 
pe fg _— of those who may have the training of the immortal minds of their children, and the youth 
of the Ss 

Educators and Scientific gentlemen, are cordially invited to contribute to the interest and benefit of 
the Norma InstituTz, by giving Lectures and Adresses. 

The Brooklyn Institute, where the Sessions will be held, is a noble building, situated at 184 Wash. 
pee street, the most elevated portion of the city. The breezes from the sea, render the climate 
a and agreeable; indeed as to health, Brooklyn and the adjacent portions of Long Island, have 

justly celebrated. As to morality and religion, Brooklyn is unsurpassed by any city in the State. 
So obviously is this true that it is proverbially styled “The City of Churches.” In the Brooklyn Insti- 
~ is a large and valuable collection of specimens of Natural History in the departments of Geology, 
rr eralogy, Conchology, &c., and a large and select Library; all of which will be free for the use of 

e members of the Normal Institute. 

_ The Frrst term will commence on WEDNESDAY the 5th day of May, and continue two months. It 
is important for meiabers of the Institute to commence on the first day of the term, as Professor Davies’ 
Lectures on Mathematics will then commence, and be given during the first two weeks of the term. 
The sEconD TERM will commence on Monday, July 5th, 1847. 

The daily sessions of the Institute will commence at 9 o’clock, A. M. and continue during the usual 
school hours. 

Board can be obtained in Brooklyn at from $1.50 to $2.50 per week, which is as low as in most 
country villages, and lower than in any other city. A few young ladies will be taken into the family 
of the Principal, at 285 Gold street, between Myrtle Avenue and Willoughby street, at $2 per week. 

The tuition for the first five branches given below, will be $5 aterm, and for any or all the other 
— mentioned, including all the Lectures, $3 in addition, payable at the time of becoming mem- 

rs. 

The following is a list of the principal branches of Education that will be pursued in the Institution: 
Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, Orthography, Grammar, Composition, Phonology, Elocution, Analy- 
sis, Drawing Maps, Astronomy, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Physiology, Chronology, History, Pen- 
manship, Geometry, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Chemistry. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


A Teachers’ Institute, or temporary Normal School, will be held at Rensselaerville, in Albany coun- 
ty, commeucing on Wednesday, the 14th day of April next, and continuing two weeks. The Board of 
Instruction, in connection with the County Superintendent, will be as follows: Albert D.Wright, Prin- 
cipal; Professor Henry Gallup, assistant; Prof. Charles Davies, L. L. D., Prof. Edward North, of Ham- 
ilton College, Prof. Samuel S. Greene, of Boston, Rev. Marcus Smith, Rev. John Frazier, and Rev. 
Robert Washburn, of Rensselaerville. In order to defray the expenses of the Institute, each member 
will be charged with a small tuition fee of $1. Board can be obtained in the village at $1.25 per week. 
The Trustees of the Rensselaerville Academy have generously offered their building and apparatus for 
the use of the Institute. 





a€sert D. WRIGHT, Principal. 
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SIXTY-FIFTH EDITION. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 


Containing Exercises in the Orthography, Derivation and Classification of English Words. 


The object of the work is to furnish the English pupil with a Manual for the study of the English 
language; and particularly to give him an acquaintance with the signification of words, as shown by 


their derivation from the Latin or Greek. 


It is believed that the introduction of the * Scholar’s Com- 


panion *? in our schools generally, would place those who receive only an English education, ona level, 
in some important respects, with the classical scholar. 


The Publisher invites the attention of teachers and all others interested in the great work of educa- 


tion, to the following notices of this book :— 


From the Congregational Observer, published in 
Hartford and New Haven. 

*¢ The book is divided intothree parts. The first 
part relates to orthography and pronunciation. ‘The 
second, and most important part, relates to deriva- 
tion; words having acommon origin from the Latin 
or Greek, are brought together, anid presented in 
a group under the word from which they are de- 
rived. This method not only opens the readiest 
introduction to the philosophy of language, but 
furnishes to the mere Eng)ish student a new insight 
into his native tongue, making it almost a new 
language to him, and if faithfally pursued, may in 
a good measure supply the want of a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek; while the student of these lan- 
guages may obtain from it much assistance, in turn- 
ing his acquisitions to good account. Part third is 
a dictionary of synonymous words, which may be 
used with great advantage by young persons, in 
order to obtain copiousness and accuracy in the use 
of language. 


‘‘The plan, it will be seen, is a good one, and 
the scholarship of the gentleman by whom the 
work has been prepared, is a sufficient assurance to 
us that it has been well and thoroughly executed. 
It will prove a most useful school book, in the 
hands of judicious teachers, and will be especially 
useful to young persons, whether they have or 
have not finished their school education, as a help 
in acquiring facility and correctness in English 
composition.”? 


From George B. Emerson, Principal of a Select 
: School, Boston. 

“I have examined the Scholar’s Companion, 
which you put into my hands, and I am 80 well 
pleased with it that I shall immediately use it with 
my pupils. 

*¢A book of this kind, well made, as this evi- 
dently is, must be of great value even to those who 
are studying the ancient languages. To those who 
have not that advantage, something of the kind is 
almost indispensable. I should be glad to see the 
Scholar’s Companion introduced into every — 
school in the country.” 


From the Rev. Lyman Coleman and William H. 
Wells, of the English Department of Philips’ 
Academy, at Andover, Massachysetts. |. 

‘¢ We, the subscribers, having given the Scholar’s 
Companion an attentive examivation, are prepared 
to speak of it in terms of high commendation. It 
treats of an important though much ‘neglected 
branch of education, and fills a chasm in our popu- 
Jar system of instruction. The work is prepared 
with much ability and judgment, and cannot fail to 
recommend itself to thé favor of all who are en- 
gaged in the instruction of youth.” 


From Edmund B. Whitman, Principal of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

«J am happy to — my gratification at the 

appearance of a new and enlarged edition of the 

‘Scholar’s Companion.’ It now embraces a mass of 

information, I believe, nowhere else to be found 

within the same compass. The classification of 


Published by HENRY PERKINS, PHILADELPHI\, and for sale by all the principal bookstores im 


the United States, 





the subjects is such as greatly to facilitate the study 
of the book. Such a work I have long felt to bea 
desideratum in our schools. Many “of the rich 
treasures which have hitherto been inaccessible to 
any but the classical scholar, are now laid open to 
the veriest school-boy. A skilful teacher will not 
fail to make the book interesting as well as useful 
to his pupils.” 

From Amos Baker, Principal of the Spring Lane 

Classical School, Boston. 

“T have examined the ‘Scholar’s Companion,’ 
and I do not hesitate to pronounce it the best work, 
as a guide to the orthography, pronunciation, and 
derivation of words, with which I am acquainted. 

‘¢ It is just such a work as I have long felt the 
need of in my school, and I shall introduce it to 
my classes with as little delay as possible.” 


From the Boston Recorder. 


s¢ The Scholar’s Companion ” has never met our 
eye before, and it is presumed that it has not yet 
found its way into the schools of this State. 

‘¢ The present edition has been prepared with 
great care and labor, by a gentleman of distin- 
guished talent and experience in the business of 
instruction, and forms a very great improvement on 
the editions preceding it. 

‘¢ Several leading instructors in this city have ex- 
pressed very decided approbation of it, and have 
signified their intention to use it in their own 
schools. 

‘*In many, if not in all our schools through the 
State, it might be used to great advantage. 

“It is precisely the book which is wanted to 
make our youth acquainted with the radical prin- 
ciples of their mother tongue, and free them from 
the embarrassments they feel in the use of it, un- 
der the consciousness of having learned everything 
they now know of it, by rote. It is much to be 
wished that every school committee in the State 
would carefully examine it, and introduce. it into 
all the schools under their care. Future genera- 
tions will rise up and call them blessed.” 


From Professor C. 4. Goodrich, of Yale College, 
New Haven, Conn. 

‘<¢ From an examination of the ‘Scholar’s Com- 
panion’ I am led to believe that it will be a very 
useful book in the early stages of education, espe- 
cially to those who wish to’ trace the connection 
between words in our own language and the Latin 
and Greek roots from which they spring.” 


From Wm. Russell; Chauncey-Hall School, Boston. 

‘It gave me great pleasure to receive a copy of 
the improved edition of the ‘Scholar’s Companion.’ 
I have for several years used the work as a class- 
book, and have found it well adapted to its pur- 
poses. It is of great assistance in imparting clear 
and accurate ideas of the significance of words, in 
connection with their derivation; and it is very 
serviceable in aiding the formation of exact habits 
in relation both to orthography and pronunciation. 
I know of no single volume which affords so many 
facilities for acquiring a thorough knewledge of 
the English language, during the period of life 
usually spent at school.” 
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Valuable New Standard Works, 


NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION BY 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


FF FPL PNA RD Ew? 


I. 
MR PRESCOTT’S NEW WORK. 


N TWO VOLUMES OCTAVO, EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS. FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, EXE- 
CUTED IN THE FINEST STYLE OF ART, WITH MAPS, ETC. 


THE 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU; 


WITH A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE CIVILIZATION OF THB INCAS. 
BY WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, 


AUTHOR OF “ HISTOY OF THB CONQUEST OF NEXICO,” “HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA,” “ BIOGRAPINCAL AND 
CRITICAL MISCBLLANIES,” ETO. 


This work is arranged on the same general plan with that of the ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,” to which it natu- 
rally forms a counterpart. It is devoted to an account of the celebrated Inca race; their empire, social and 
military policy, progress in the mechanic arts, &c. ; also, the discovery of the country by Pizarro, the subse- 
quent feuds among the conquerors, till the final settlement and pacification of the country under the good 
President Gasca; a complete picture, in short, of the sanguinary revolution which established the Spanish 
rale over the ancient empire of the Incas. 

The historical writings of Mr. Prescott have been too widely cireulated in this country, as well as in Eu- 
rope, to require any special notice of them from the publishers ; since their first appearance they have 
passed into one or more editions every successive year, while in England and France they have been re- 
peatedly republished, and also translated into German, Italian, and Spanish, in the last of which languages 
translations have been printed both in Madrid and Mexico. This attention paid to the works by different 
nations, especially by the Spaniards themselves, is sufficient evidence of their historie accuracy and research, 
and affords a guarantee for the faithful execution of the present history. 


I. 
REVISED AND CHEAP EDITION. 


IN 12 MONTHLY VOLUMES, OCTAVO, WITH ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, 
BOUND, AND GILT. PRICE $1 50 EACH. 


The Writings of George Washington: 


BEING HIS CORRESPONDENCE, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, AND OTHER PAPERS, OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE, SELECTED 
AND PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, WITH 


A Wife of the Author, 


AND NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BY JARED SPARKS. 


This important work may be regarded as a great national bequest, presenting in consecutive order the 
authentic originals of the Washington MSS., which possess an extraordinary historic value and interest, as 
forming an esgential part of our national records during the most important epoch of our history, camprising 
the correspondence, and other papers, official and private, of the great American patriot, purchased by order 
of Congress. The great reduction in the price of this beautiful re-issue—being less than half the original cost 
—will for the first time render this splendid national publication aecessible to every person who venerates 
‘the name of Washington. Such a work may he sai¢,to be indispensable to every private library. 
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